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Each Soldier in the Right Place 


LIEUTENANT GEORGE P. WARNER 


Adjutant General’s Department 
Reception Center, Fort Dix, New Jersey 


@ “To get the right man in the right 
place as rapidly as possible” is the goal 
of the specialists in the War Depart- 
ment concerned with fitting young 
civilians into various branches of the 
Army. The classification process de- 
scribed here by a man thoroughly 
familiar with personnel procedure in 
the Army will be of interest to all our 
readers. 





ECAUSE OF THE simple truth that all 
men are not alike, the War Depart- 
ment is now engaged in the greatest per- 
sonnel task in history. When Congress ap- 
proved the Selective Service Act on Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, it presented that Depart- 
ment with the tremendous job of molding 
hundreds of thousands of young men from 
all sections of the country and from all 
types of jobs into an efficient defensive or- 
ganization. 

No one wanted a repetition of what hap- 
pened in 1917. The lost time, lost effort, 
confusion, and discouragement at the be- 
ginning of the war can hardly be exagger- 
ated. All of it came from the failure to 
sort out and evaluate the men of the coun- 
try before assigning them to definite Army 
jobs. We learned from that mistake. It 
was not to happen again. Fortunately the 


work of the Committee on Classification of 
Personnel in the Army, during the last war, 
had led to the development of a system of 
personnel classification which could serve 
as a basis for meeting the new problem 
which faced the War Department. 

Since the World War this nation has ad- 
vanced and expanded greatly in commerce 
and industry; as a direct result the scope of 
the average job has been narrowed. Men 
concentrate more and more on smaller 
parts of their work and reach a high degree 
of skill in their particular jobs. When a 
man is called into the Army, he should be 
placed where he can use his particular 
skill; otherwise, not only will this skill be 
wasted but the man himself will become 
restless and dissatisfied. In time of war 
the value of a man’s aptitudes properly ap- 
plied, and his resulting state of mind— 
when multiplied by millions of men—can- 
not be overestimated. The proper use of 
each man's abilities determines the differ- 
ence between an efficient defensive force 
and an organized mob. 

What the War Department sought was a 
system whereby the men inducted under 
the Provisions of the Selective Service Act 
could be effectively sorted and classified 
prior to their assignment to permanent 
Army units. 
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To the Adjutant General’s Department, 
sometimes referred to as the Army's Per- 
sonnel Administrator, was delegated the 
classification task. With the goal of ‘‘get- 
ting the right man in the right place as 
rapidly as possible,’ the staff of trained 
officers, psychologists, employment work- 
ers, educators, statisticians, and other 
specialists labored to perfect the system 
which is now in operation. 

The placement program which they 
adopted is similar to that used in the larger 
industrial establishments. But the prob- 
lem facing the Army differs from that of 
civil organizations. The Army must ac- 
cept every soldier selected by the Local 
Selective Service Boards who is physically, 
mentally, and morally fitted for military 
service. These men, whatever their indus- 
trial skills, must be fitted rapidly into the 
constantly developing Army. 

To insure that all new soldiers are prop- 
erly studied and sorted, Reception Centers 
have been established in selected localities 
within all the Corps Areas. All men in- 
ducted into the Service are sent first to the 
Reception Centers. Here they are tested, 
interviewed, classified, and then assigned 
either to various Army units, where they 
are most likely to be useful, or to Replace- 
ment Centers, where they receive training 
for the diverse arms of the Service. 

The staff of the classification section in 
each Reception Center consists of officers 
trained in the many phases of personnel ad- 
ministration. All the enlisted men who 
assist the officers are themselves trained 
and experienced in personnel work. Many 
held positions as psychologists, employ- 
ment counselors or statisticians prior to 
their induction. However, before begin- 
ning active work in soldier classification, 
the enlisted men receive special training to 
orient them in the policies and needs of the 
Army. 


Tue CLAssIFICATION Process 


The classification process at Reception 
Centers has five main phases: 
Interviewing new soldiers and recording 


detailed information of work experi- 
ences and abilities 

Testing new soldiers to obtain accurate 
measures of their learning abilities 

Classifying new soldiers according to the 
occupational groupings for which 
they are best fitted 

Coding and filing the qualification cards 
to insure ready knowledge of availa- 


ble personnel 
Requisitioning and placement of classi- 
fied soldiers 


The interviewers assemble detailed in- 
formation about each man’s occupation, 
vocational and educational background, 
special abilities, hobbies, past military ex- 
perience, social and marital status, citizen- 
ship, and preferences regarding assignment 
in the Service. The interview is so adapted 
to each individual's qualifications as to en- 
courage a complete description of his abili- 
ties. The interviewer attempts to evalu- 
ate those aspects of the individual's quali- 
fications which are not readily measured 
by the tests currently administered to new 
soldiers. It is the interviewer's responsi- 
bility to obtain sufficient information so 
that none of a man’s capabilities may be 
ignored. 

All the information that the interviewer 
considers pertinent for an accurate classifi- 
cation is recorded on a ‘‘Soldier’s Qualifi- 
cation Card.’’ This card is of heavy col- 
ored stock, 8!/2 & 11, with one corner cut 
diagonally to facilitate selection. The 
sides of the card have spaces for coding by 
hole-punch. 

On it are listed the scores received in the 
Army General Classification Test, the 
Trade Tests, and the Aptitude Tests, as 
well as personal, educational, and voca- 
tional information, hobbies, etc. Space is 
provided for the addition of information 
about training acquired in the Army. The 
card is so planned that every one working 
with the soldier is enabled to record his 
contribution to the total description, and 
all of the data may be seen at a glance. 

The card is used by the classifier to es- 
tablish the proper occupational activity 
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foreach man. It is used by the assignment 
section to select the men needed by the 
various Army services. It goes with the 
man, from the Reception Center, to the 
unit to which he is assigned. 

The Army’s testing procedures are de- 
signed to provide an index of the soldier's 
intelligence and learning capacity, to mea- 
sure his competence in certain civilian 
occupations, and to provide a tool for 
selecting individuals for special technical 
training. The most widely used is the 
Army General Classification Test which is 
given to all men prior to the personal inter- 
view. This test is a group examination de- 
vised by the War Department to replace the 
old Army Alpha Examination. Depending 
upon his performance in this examination 
a man is assigned an Army Grade. 


Five Grapes EsTaBlisHED 


Five grades have been established and 
scores assigned to each grade according to 
the normal distribution curve. Grade I 
consists of those men who possess marked 
ability and are able to pick up instructions 
quickly and analyze situations well. When 
they possess the other necessary qualifica- 
tions—leadership, personality, education, 
and experience—these men are likely to be 
good officer material. 

Grade II includes those men who are 
alert and learn more rapidly than the aver- 
age. While some men in Grade II are of 
the commissioned officer type, a large 
number of potential non-commissioned 
officers will be found in this grade. The 
greatest number of men, however, will be 
found to be in Grade III. These are ‘‘aver- 
age’’ soldiers who, although they do not 
need constant supervision, cannot be ex- 
pected to carry out many tasks on their 
own initiative. Grades I, II, and III will 
contribute practically all of the men who 
will be selected for special training in the 
Army technical schools. 

Grade IV contains men who are slightly 
below Grade III. Usually they require 
supervision and find it more difficult to 
learn. In Grade V are a small group whose 


mentality is far below the average. These 
men are recommended for further study, for 
special labor assignments and, in some 
cases, for discharge. 

The men who are illiterate in English, 
and those who are discovered to be in 
Grade V on the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test, are retested with the Army Non- 
Language Tests and are interviewed by the 
psychological staff. The Non-Language 
Tests are administered to small groups, 
each individual being closely observed, 
and the instructions are given by demon- 
stration and in pantomime. The Army 
Non-Language Tests provide a more accu- 
rate measure of the illiterate soldier's ability 
to learn, and are a means of verifying the 
results of the men placed in Grade I on the 
Army General Classification Test. The 
psychological interview serves chiefly to 
establish the cause for a man’s poor per- 
formance in the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test. 


Tue Trape TEsts 


Immediately after the personal interview 
other tests are administered. These are the 
Trade Tests. There are four general types: 
oral, written, picture, and performance. 
The oral trade tests, primarily designed to 
estimate a soldier's proficiency in the 
occupation in which he claims proficiency, 
consist of questions about the trade or 
occupation. Tests have been standardized 
for approximately 130 different occupa- 
tions. The other trade tests serve the same 
purpose as the oral trade tests. The pic- 
ture tests consist of pictures of tools and 
apparatus used in an occupation. The 
soldier is required to name the items pic- 
tured and to describe their uses. 

The performance tests involve the use of 
tools and materials. Here the soldier is 
required to perform a specific operation. 
Typists, for example, are given a standard- 
ized exercise to copy in a given time. As 
for the written tests, several types are em- 
ployed, among which is the multiple- 
choice. On the basis of these four types of 
tests, it becomes apparent whether the 
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soldier is competent, mediocre, or incom- 
petent in the occupation he professes to 
know. 

Occasionally in the Reception Centers, 
but more frequently in the Replacement 
Centers, aptitude tests are administered. 
Those usually given are the Army Clerical 
Tests and the Army Mechanical Aptitude 
Tests. In order to sort further the men 
assigned to them, certain branches of the 
Service—notably the Signal Corps and the 
Army Air Corps—use other special tests. 


Army Apapts PLACEMENT TECHNIQUES 


When all available information regard- 
ing a soldier's qualifications is recorded, 
the Soldier’s Qualification Card is sub- 
mitted promptly to the classifiers. With a 
broad understanding of the Army's compo- 
sition and the occupational requirements 
for each arm of the Service, these men are 
particularly skilful in making placements. 
Using the Index and Specifications of Occu- 
pational Specialists (Army Regulations 615- 
25 and 615-26), a dictionary of civilian 
occupations, the classifier determines 
whether each man has an occupational 
specialty of value to the Army. If it is dis- 
covered that he does not possess a useful 
specialty, he will be recommended for duty 
where he is most needed. 

The standards of occupational qualifica- 
tions must be raised or lowered to control 
the volume of classifications and assign- 
ment recommendations, in order to meet 
the personnel needs of the Army. Highly 
competent specialists, as a rule, are as- 
signed to work which makes use of their 
abilities. It is only when a soldier's 
specialty has limited military application, 
or is repeatedly found in the general run of 
inducted men, that he is recommended for 
placement according to the Army’s needs 
rather than his own skills. 

When these men are assigned to other 
units of the Army they are sorted again, 
and it is not improbable that they may be 
given new direction and their skills de- 
veloped. Later they may be reclassified on 


the basis of their new skills. The initial 
assignment made at the Reception Center 
is subject to change. Should a soldier later 
demonstrate ability which can be used by 
the Army, he may be transferred to another 
unit where this skill would be most effec- 
tive. Transfers based solely upon the 
whim of the soldier, of course, are dis- 
couraged. 

Following the classification process, the 
Soldier’s Qualification Card goes to the 
code clerk. After all information is coded, 
the cards are punched, sorted, and filed— 
according to occupational specialties—in 
the Record and Assignments Section of the 
Reception Center. 

Each unit of the Army requiring men 
submits requisitions to the Corps Area 
Headquarters itemizing its needs for spe- 
cialists and non-specialists. These requisi- 
tions are forwarded to the Reception Cen- 
ters where they are filled from the avail- 
able personnel, whose cards are on file. No 
division of the Army requires or is sup- 
plied with only specialists or basic soldiers. 
Every unit is composed of men from each of 
the five grades of intelligence and contains 
soldiers with a well-distributed range of 
abilities. The distribution curves of abil- 
ities within each unit overlap greatly al- 
though the mean of ability may differ from 
unit to unit. 

Such is the procedure by which the Selec- 
tive Service and regular Army men are 
classified for service inthe Army. Detailed 
as it may seem, this classification is accom- 
plished at high speed and under great pres- 
sure. Ordinarily every man is classified 
within forty-eight hours after his arrival 
at a Reception Center. Four days after he 
has been inducted he is ready for transfer to 
other units of the Army. Yet with all this 
speed and pressure accuracy is not sacri- 
ficed. The War Department is reviewing 
and reevaluating continually its classifica- 
tion procedures and, wherever possible, 
techniques are being perfected to the end 
of placing each man where he will be hap- 
piest and most efficient. 
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Students Examine Business Occupations 


J. K. HORNER 


Chairman, Program Development Committee 
Babson Institute of Business Administration 


*% How business students are helped 
to evaluate and prepare themselves 
for “business in particular” rather 
than “business in general” with an 
eye to future employment is discussed 
bere. The method described will 
be of interest to all who are faced 
with the problem of counseling busi- 
ness students. 





HAT CAN you do? What do you 

want to do? These are important 
questions for a business school graduate 
facing his first job interview. Employ- 
ment managers today are not interested in 
the “‘please give me a job’’ approach, or 
its sequel, “‘I’ll try anything. What have 
you?”’ It costs money to train and experi- 
ment with a new employee and business 
firms are not interested in taking chances 
with high employee turnover. Conse- 
quently, there is an increasing demand that 
business school graduates know more 
about the specific type of employment they 
seek. 

The curriculum of The Babson Institute 
of Business Administration provides a 
helpful approach to this problem. It is 
based upon the theory that the student 
should be trained not for some particular 
job but for some particular industry; and 
that he should specialize in one of three 
major fields—finance, production, or mark- 
eting. 

Since the founding of the Institute in 
1919 by Roger W. Babson, the curriculum 
has undergone several stages of develop- 
ment. It now comprises a two-year pro- 
gram and a one-year program of work on 
the college level aimed at supplying the 
needs of young men who will enter the 


business world with the ambition to rise 
above routine performance. The Insti- 
tute believes its program must meet three 
fundamental needs: first, the student must 
acquire a background knowledge of busi- 
ness; second, he must master certain tools 
and skills; third, he must specialize in 
some one industry and in one of three func- 
tional fields. 


First YEAR BACKGROUNDING 


The work of the first year is essential 
preparation for the more specialized work 
of the second year. It is so arranged that 
the student must begin at once to face the 
problem of his future employment. Be- 
fore the end of the first year he is expected 
to have chosen an industry in which he 
thinks he would like to work. Obviously 
such an important decision cannot be made 
blindly. The work of the first year, there- 
fore, is planned to provide three means of 
helping the student with this problem. 
In the first place, the subjects he will take 
early in the course—accounting, finance, 
industrial management and marketing— 
are selected with a view to giving him a 
background knowledge of business. 

The second means for assisting him with 
his future employment problem is the 
course in Industry Analysis, in which he 
selects for study some particular industrial 
field. In this course he reviews the manu- 
facturing, financing, and marketing char- 
acteristics of an industry, its main trends, 
its size and location, and the raw materials 
essential to its operation. 

The third element in the first year’s 
program for aiding the student in his occu- 
pational orientation, is the course in Busi- 
ntss Occupations. By means of this 
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course, he learns something of the various 
types of business positions, the specific 
qualifications necessary for certain kinds 
of work, etc. During the summer between 
his first and second years, the student is 
encouraged to work in the industry he has 
chosen. This work experience helps to 
supply him with additional background, 
so that by the beginning of the second 
year he is ready for specialized work. 


SECOND YEAR SPECIALIZATION 


In the fall term, then, of the second year, 
although the student is given additional 
courses in the functional fields already 
named, he takes up also the study of eco- 
nomic problems and the relation of govern- 
ment to business. And by the beginning 
of the winter term he is expected to be 
able to decide—in view of his special 
abilities—whether finance, production, or 
marketing offers him the best opportunity. 
Then for the last six months of his train- 
ing he is occupied with his specialized 
subject. 

One is inclined to ask how the student 
continues the study of his chosen indus- 
try while he is taking specialized courses 
in a functional field. The answer is that 
he carries his industry with him, applying 
to it the principles laid down in each sub- 
ject. A student, let us say, is specializing 
in the field of production, and in this field 
cost accounting is a required subject. 
Obviously he should become familiar 
with the general principles of cost account- 
ing. There are, however, added values 
for the student who is interested in a par- 
ticular industry. 

For example, in the meat packing indus- 
try the multiplicity of by-products makes 
the subject of joint costs of particular 
interest. Consequently any student who 
has chosen this industry for specialization 
is led to investigate the application of cost 
accounting and joint costs. A second 
student who has chosen the carpet manu- 
facturing industry may find that the sub- 
ject of standard costs is of particular sig- 
nificance tohim. A third student who has 


selected the sugar industry may investigate 
the special application of process costs 
in that industry. And so it goes, each 
student deriving special values due to his 
specialization, values which are motivated 
because they are applicable to the scene of 
his future employment. 

The fact that students are interested in 
particular industries does not necessitate a 
complete change of course content to fit 
the peculiarities of each industry. Each 
course represents a core of essentials which 
is valuable to any student regardless of his 
industrial choice. But the student is re- 
quired to go beyond the mere assimilation 
of such essentials by seeking out their ap- 
plication, whenever possible, to his own 
industry. 

Thus, many papers and outside assign- 
ments are prepared from the point of view 
of the student’s own industry. Those as- 
pects of a course which are reflected in 
some specialized way in the activity of a 
particular industry constitute the vehicle 
for individualized education, the values 
of which are apparent. For instance, in- 
structors find, in introducing the next 
problem or the next principle for considera- 
tion, that instead of receiving it with in- 
difference, the student will look upon it as 
a contribution to his growing store of 
knowledge about his chosen industry. 

It should be pointed out that the in- 
dustry analysis approach cannot be inter- 
preted too literally. Some students, be- 
cause of close connection with family busi- 
nesses or because of peculiar abilities, may 
be interested in particular segments of the 
business structure which cannot be strictly 
classified as industries. In such cases ex- 
ceptions are made, but such exceptions do 
not vitiate the principle. 


PLACEMENT PROBLEM SIMPLIFIED 


Too often in American schools and col- 
leges the placement problem is ignored 
until one or two months before graduation. 
As a result, placement becomes a mad 
scramble for a job more nearly like the rib- 
bon counter on bargain day than the 
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maturation of a planned educational pro- 
gram. The Institute considers it a duty to 
help the individual find himself, i.¢., to 
help him discover his particular interests 
in and aptitudes for business, and then to 
give him the type of training which will 
engage these abilities and interests. Coun- 
sling activities, which get under full 
swing early in the program, are facilitated 
by a personnel office which utilizes per- 
sonal data, records concerning the stu- 
dent’s work habits, and testing procedures. 

We live in an age of specialization and 
education can no longer avoid its implica- 
tions. General knowledge is necessary, 
but it is not enough. Too often the con- 
ventional formula has been to launch the 
individual with a general business educa- 
tion and, after a shake-down cruise of 
several years, filled with costly shifts and 
experimentation, he finally makes port. 
The cruise is labeled ‘‘experience."’ 

Such a policy is costly to the individual 
and socially wasteful of both time and 
money—a luxury that neither the indi- 


vidual nor society can afford. To embrace 
such a philosophy as the only means of 
adjusting the individual to society is to 
admit the inefficacy of an educational pro- 
gram, and to dodge the responsibility of 
helping the individual with his problem of 
personal adjustment. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
Institute, in its concern for doing the most 
effective job, has established counseling 
techniques for helping the individual to 
identify his abilities and interests, and a 
program which will permit their develop- 
ment. At the end of his course the student 
has a background knowledge of business, 
he has specialized in one of the major func- 
tional fields, and he has chosen a particular 
industry in which to work. He has hada 
balanced program. For such a student the 
problems of placement and adjustment to 
the business world are largely solved be- 
fore the eleventh hour, and without ex- 
tensive postgraduate resort to trial and 
error. 


“ 


| <A graduate of the Harvard Graduate School of Business, Mr. Horner has | 
| taught in a half dozen schools and colleges and given special instruction | 
| in such organizations as the Westinghouse Manufacturing Company and the || 
|| American Institute of Banking. At the Babson Institute he is now Head 
of the Department of Finance. He is also the author of Elements of Public 
| Speech. 
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Can Occupational Trends Be Predicted? 


SELDEN C. MENEFEE 
Division of Research, WPA 


@ How, when, and to what degree 
does technological change produce 
occupational dislocation? Can the 
implications of the shifting industrial 
scene be interpreted far enough ahead 
to prevent unemployment? Can job 
opportunities be forecast on the basis 
of recent scientific developments? The 
writer of this article considers these 
challenging questions in a manner 
both vital and sound. 





NE OF THE most challenging tasks 
facing educators and economists in 
the field of vocational guidance and train- 
ing is the prediction of future occupational 
trends. In view of the drastic changes 
which are occurring in our economy as a 
result of the defense program, predictions 
are hazardous to make. However, certain 
factors are discernible which, in the long 
run, will have a far-reaching effect on the 
occupational composition of the working 
population. By taking these factors into 
account, vocational educators will be 
able to achieve closer coordination be- 
tween their programs and actual labor 
market needs. 


INDUSTRIAL PrREpDIcTIONS DIFFICULT 


Various government agencies, such as 
the Occupational Outlook Service of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, have already started to 
project past and present occupational 
trends into the future. The difficulties 
they face are much greater, needless to 
say, than those encountered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture when it started 
its crop forecasting work. 

In the first place, industrial activity 
varies with prices and with changing 


consumer demand to a much greater 
degree than does agricultural production. 
Changes in industrial production, there- 
fore, develop much more rapidly than 
changes in crop acreage or production. 
In addition, our information regarding 
inventories of industrial products is much 
less complete than our information as to 
the carry-over of crops. 

Another difficulty in forecasting the 
number of jobs likely to be available at a 
given time is the lack of information on 
current changes in industry. Aside from 
the Biennial Censuses of Manufactures, 
Trade, Agriculture, and Mining, which 
fail to cover certain important fields of 
work, no accurate information is available 
on the changing number of jobs in various 
occupations over short periods of time. 
The rate of replacement necessary to main- 
tain a static number of workers in a given 
trade may be guessed at on the basis of 
mortality rates. But the flow of workers 
from one field to another is difficult to 
gauge. Even within a two-year period 
there may be fairly large shifts of workers 
between industries and occupations. 

Finally, the difficulty of predicting tech- 
nological changes is obvious. It is true 
that a study of the continuous-strip mill 
method of steel production a decade ago 
would have enabled the forecasting of re- 
stricted opportunities for certain types of 
steel workers. Likewise, studies of other 
technological developments which have 
displaced large numbers of workers—the 
Owens automatic bottle machine, the 
automatic loom, automatic cigar and 
cigarette-making machinery, electrical 
welding, and the dial telephone—would 
have been useful in predicting the probable 
number of workers who were likely to be 
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CAN OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS BE PREDICTED ? II 


displaced. But even though the facts 
may be known regarding new techniques 
of production, the rate at which those new 
techniques will be introduced into indus- 
try is hard to predict. It depends to a 
great extent on prices, wages, the supply 
of labor available, and the demand for the 
products of industry. 

A long period of exploratory work un- 
doubtedly will be necessary in order to 
raise the prediction of labor market needs 
toa level at all comparable to that reached 
in forecasting the production and prices of 
agricultural crops. Nevertheless, a start 
is being made in this direction, and enough 
facts are already known to assist materially 
in the planning of vocational training pro- 
grams. Particularly significant for pre- 
dictive purposes are the two long-range 
factors of technological change and the 
shifting composition of the population. 


TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS AND Joss 


Technological changes rarely come sud- 
denly. They are the gradual outgrowth 
of inventions and discoveries already made 
and the state of consumer demand. There- 
fore it is possible for specialists in various 
fields to make rough predictions of some 
of the major technological developments 
to be expected in the future. Such pre- 
dictions are based on a knowledge of in- 
ventions already in use or in the process of 
being perfected. 

A great many data along this line have 
been brought together by the National Re- 
sources Committee (now the National Re- 
sources Planning Board), and this infor- 
mation provides some indication of the 
economic areas which may be expected to 
expand or contract over a period of several 
years. 

Among the more important technologi- 
cal developments to be expected in the near 
futute, assuming the existence of sufficient 
consumer demand, are the following: the 
improvement of the mechanical cotton- 
picker; the growth of air-conditioning; 
the increasing use of plastics; the utiliza- 
tion of photo-electric cells for new pur- 


poses, particularly in semi-automatic 
methods of production; the manufac- 
ture of artificial cotton and wool fibers 
from cellulose materials; the development 
of synthetic rubber on a commercial scale; 
the increasing use of prefabricated building 
materials; television; facsimile trans- 
mission; the wider use of auto trailers; 
the development of steep-flight airplanes; 
and the use of tray agriculture in raising 
garden produce. ! 

Some of these developments, such as 
auto trailers, may already have passed 
their peak; others would have little ef- 
fect on employment opportunities in any 
case. Such new products as synthetic 
rubber, artificial wool, and prefabricated 
houses, however, may be expected to 
create new job opportunities. Ocher in- 
ventions, such as nylon, will result in the 
hiring of new workers but also in the dis- 
placement of those now employed in the 
silk industry. Still others, such as the 
mechanical cotton-picker and the photo- 
electric cell, may displace a large number 
of workers, principally in the less skilled 
occupations. 

It is impossible to predict the exact 
types and amounts of vocational training 
that will be required for new or rapidly 
expanding industries. In the plastics in- 
dustry, for example, production processes 
are developing and changing so rapidly 
that no standardized vocational training 
program exists, or can be developed with 
any assurance that youth graduating from 
it two to four years hence will be ade- 
quately trained to step into skilled jobs. 
It is feasible to recommend that an in- 
creasing number of youth specialize in 
chemistry and mechanics, with a view to 
entering the plastics industry and similar 
fields as apprentices or semi-skilled work- 
ers. But the number of new workers who 
will be required, as opposed to the number 
of skilled workers who will be absorbed 

1 See National Resources Committee, Technological 
Trends and National Policy, Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, June, 1937. See also the 


repgrts of the National Research Project, Work Proj- 
ects Administration, 1935-1940. 
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from other industries, is impossible to 
forecast accurately. 


Future PopuLaTioN TRENDS AND Joss 


The number and types of opportunities 
open to youth in the future will depend 
partly upon the relationship between the 
size of the labor force available and the 
demand for labor. The growth of unem- 
ployment during the depression, which 
made it difficult for youth to secure work 
experience, was due to the expansion of the 
labor force more than to the decrease in 
the gross number of jobs. In 1939 there 
were only two or three million fewer per- 
sons employed than in 1929. But the 
country’s population, and the number en- 
tering the labor market, had steadily 
increased during the depression, so that 
there were at least six million more persons 
in the labor force in 1939 than in 1929.” 
Industrial expansion had failed to keep 
pace with the expansion and changing 
composition of the population. 

Population trends are easier to predict 
than technological changes, since they are 
less susceptible to short-term variations. 
A study of (1) the number of persons in 
various age groups, (2) the estimated 
proportion of those persons who will be 
in the labor market, (3) their probable age 
of entry into the labor market, and (4) 
their expected mortality rates at various 
ages, would provide a basis for fairly 
valid estimates of the size of the labor force 
for two decades or more ahead. Varia- 
tions in the level of industrial activity 
may cause variations in the labor force, 
however, by causing changes in the rate of 
immigration or emigration, or by increas- 
ing the number of persons desiring em- 
ployment at certain stages of the busi- 
ness cycle. Again, these changes are ex- 
tremely difficult to predict accurately. 

The proportion of young workers in the 
total working population has been de- 
creasing for some decades and will con- 

2 Corrington Gill, Unemployment and Technological 


Change, Work Projects Administration, National Re- 
search Project, Report No. G-7, April, 1940, p. 4. 


tinue to decrease. But because of the large 
number of births in the years immediately 
following the World War, the number of 
youth coming of working age has been in- 
creasing and will continue to increase 
until 1944. After 1944 a gradual decline 
will set in. This means that competition 
among youth for jobs will continue to be 
keen for several years to come. 

Although the number of new workers 
entering the labor market will decrease 
after 1944, the number of older workers 
will increase for the next several decades, 
so that the total labor force will continue 
to grow until about 1970.* This means 
that if other factors remain relatively 
constant, there will be decreasing com- 
petition among young workers from 1945 
on, but there will be increasing competi- 
tion between young and older workers for 
two decades or more thereafter. 


CHANGING Jos OpporTUNITIES 


The changing age composition of the 
labor force will be reflected, to some ex- 
tent, in changing vocational opportunities. 
One result will be a gradual contraction 
of opportunities in fields dealing with 
youth and a corresponding expansion in 
lines of work catering to the aged. Thus 
the teaching profession, which has been a 
steadily expanding field until recently, 
will in the future offer fewer jobs unless 
the average level of education is raised 
or the average size of classes is reduced. 

Already in most American cities the 
number of children in grade school has 
been decreasing for several years. In 
Chicago there were fewer first grade 
children in 1938 than in 1900, although 
the city had doubled its size in the inter- 
vening period.‘ After 1942, the propor- 
tion of the population of high school age 
will start to decline. On the other hand, 
administration of old age pensions, opera- 


3 Enterprise and Social Progress, National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, 1939, p. 34. 

* William F. Ogburn, “As Our Population 
Changes," Journal of Adult Education, XI, January, 
1939, pp. 5-9. 
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Board, 


tion of health resorts and other services for 
the aged are absorbing an increasing num- 
ber of workers, and will probably continue 
to do so for decades to come. 

The decreasing rate of growth of the 
total population also will influence oppor- 
tunities for youth. If present trends in 
birth and death rate continue, and if no 
marked change in immigration policy 
occurs, the population of the United States 
probably will reach a standstill before 


New York, 


1939, P- 34- 


1960. After 1960 it will stay about the 
same or gradually decline.*® 

This means that the day of rapid eco- 
nomic expansion based on a fast-growing 
population may soon be past. It will be 


5 W. S. Woytinski, Labor in the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Committee on Social Security, Social 
Science Research Council, 1938, p. 123. See also 
Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Caden, ‘The 
Population of the Nation,’’ Chapter I of Recent Socia! 
Trends in the United States (New York: The Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1933). 
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increasingly difficult for youth to find new 
jobs if there are fewer industrial plants 
opening up, especially if there is con- 
siderable unemployment among more 
experienced workers. This may offset the 
tendency toward decreasing severity of 
competition among youth for jobs as their 
annual rate of entrance into the labor mar- 
ket declines. 

These observations are, of course, highly 
tentative. Far more important than popu- 


f 


\ 
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lation changes in influencing employment 
are such factors as industrial booms, de- 
pressions, changes in the amount of pur- 
chasing power per unit of population, and 


wars. But the effects of the declining 





rate of growth and the changing composi- | 


tion of the population also will be sharply 
felt in the future, even if no precise over-all 
predictions can be made on the basis of 
these factors alone. 


Ne 


Vocational Training and Employment of Youth is a WPA study by 
the author which will soon be published. He has recently become research 
analyst for the U. S. Housing Authority. Prior to his work with WPA | 

he taught sociology at the University of Washington, Seattle. } 
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Cogs in the Occupational Wheel 


ARDA TALBOT ALLEN 


Counselor, San Antonio Vocational and Technical School; Instructor in Guidance, St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, Texas 


% Is it essential to make modifica- 
tions in the presentation of occupa- 
tional opportunities for the “‘non-aca- 
demic” type? The author of this 
article discusses her findings on the 
subject and submits data which will 
be of interest to all who are faced with 
a similar problem. 





Seem OWES A DEBT Of gratitude to the 
three men whose influence was of 
material aid to Abraham Lincoln in be- 
coming the Lincoln we know. The first of 
these, a teacher-neighbor, directed Lincoln 
away from his inclination to become a 
blacksmith. The other two, a lawyer and 
a statesman, continued to mould Lincoln's 
career by discussing with him the occupa- 
tions he might enter, and by joining the 
teacher in lending him the books he would 
need for study. So says George P. Ham- 
brecht, in his book, The Education of 
Abraham Lincoln—the Man of Many Books. 

America also owes a debt of gratitude to 
men such as Dr. Hambrecht who says that 
it is our privilege to give the future Lin- 
colns educational advantages. Yet he 
stresses the fact that we must recognize the 


, ceiling of an individual's capacity and help 
him to find success and contentment on the 
plane where his capacity will place him. 


Dr. Hambrecht, Charles A. Prosser, and 
Charles Allen—three men thoroughly fa- 
miliar with secondary education in all its 
aspects—saw that the masses were not 
profiting from the training afforded by a 
school program established thirty years 
before. There were countless students who 
would not go to college, but would enter 
industry. To meet the needs of this enor- 
mous group, these educators plead the 


cause of incorporating vocational educa- 
tion into the American school systems. 

Some twenty years later, these three, to- 
gether with hundreds of others, realized 
that there was still another group that 
was unable to profit by training for the 
skilled trades. It appears that in their zeal 
to give every one an equal opportunity, 
teachers many times have insisted that cer- 
tain students take training beyond their 
powers. This results in heartache and dis- 
appointment. Youth who are unable to 
attain the goals set for them become 
marked failures. The teachers of a nation 
now have come to realize with Chief Jus- 
tice Holmes that, **‘Equal treatment for un- 
equals can only result in the greatest in- 
equality.”’ 


Neep VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


It must be borne in mind that the high 
schools of America were developed for the 
very small number who plan to enter col- 
lege. The rise in compulsory education 
age, the child labor laws, and the depres- 
sion, have forced vast numbers into the 
schools. The lower intelligence groups, 
matriculated along with the rest, drift into 
courses that someone suggests, that a 
schoolmate takes, or that sound attractive. 
They select occupations the same way. 

There are innumerable studies and re- 
ports giving the number of unemployable 
in America today. Statistics further show 
that a large majority of workers are en- 
gaged in, and are only capable of doing, 
unskilled or semi-skilled jobs. All of 
these individuals probably would have 
profited more had they been given indi- 
vidual vocational guidance and training in- 
stead of being forced through the regular 
school program. 
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There are many reasons why youth of 
limited intelligence cannot profit by the 
regular academic program. Some of these 
are lack of interest, physical handicaps, ill 
health, language handicaps (which fre- 
quently may be overcome), and a feeling of 
inferiority from being over-age or behind 
in the work. 

In a study of 1,000 students of the Haw- 
thorne Junior School in San Antonio, 
Texas, not a single student with an I. Q. 
below 80 selected an unskilled job, and 
only 44 out of 144, or 33 per cent, selected 
a semi-skilled job. Of 144 pupils, 24 or 17 
per cent of this group that presumably 
would be debarred from even the voca- 
tional school were choosing a profession. 
The students with I. Q.’s falling between 
go and 100 approached somewhat nearer to 
what might be considered to be their level, 
as 16 per cent selected unskilled jobs, and 31 
per cent chose semi-skilled occupations. 
Such facts indicate that vocational guidance 
is especially needed for the lower mentality 


group. 
Data oN UNSKILLED Joss ScaNT 


This group presents a peculiar and highly 
specialized problem. In presenting occu- 
pations to them we must endeavor con- 
stantly to offer those that are within their 
grasp. Infinite time and patience are re- 
quired to win the confidence of malad- 
justed students and to lead them to make 
some satisfactory adjustment. All too fre- 
quently the same student returns to the 
counselor again and again, as he finds he 
has miscalculated his ability or found his 
interest of short duration. 

There is so little published information 
on the unskilled jobs that the counselor 
faces a difficult task in attempting to inter- 
est the students in work on that level. A 
group of university students working with 
the writer inspected 500 books and bulle- 
tins on occupations. The publications on 
unskilled or semi-skilled occupations, writ- 
ten in a vocabulary and style that the less 
alert adolescent might understand, were 
found to be practically nil. 


In collaboration with Merrill Bishop, 
the writer undertook the preparation of 
stories on some fifty semi-skilled occupa- 
tions, which have proved to be popular 
and which seem to have had some influ- 
ence. About twenty of these stories have 
been published in book form under the 
title, They Also Serve. (See Bibliography.) 

In the experience of the writer, young 
people who belong in the group under con- 
sideration are quite happy in, and fill ade- 
quately, such jobs as sanitation depart- 
ment worker, pick-and-shovel man, 
mother’s helper, or worker in the five-and- 
dime stores—at least, in the State of Texas. 
Consequently, these are among the jobs 
covered in They Also Serve. 

During the 1941 summer session of the 
Trade and Industrial Division of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, a committee in a course 
in counseling scanned the books in the 
library, together with lists furnished by 
the Federal Government, and drew up a 
list of ten books on semi-skilled occupa- 
tions which are listed at the end of this 
article. 


Stupents Restate Jos CHoIce 


In an effort to determine the value of a 
course devoted to semi-skilled and un- 
skilled occupations, a number of the lower 
I. Q. student group, previously referred to, 
who had chosen professions and skilled 
trades, were asked to restate their choice 
of occupation upon completion of the 
course. On comparing the two sets of 
choices, it was found that 48 out of 150 
had lowered their choice of occupations to 
a level nearer to their capacities. 

In addition to formal instruction given 
through a course in occupations, other de- 
vices may be used. Visits to laundries, 
nurseries, factories making baby clothes, 
and other industries in which there are 
semi-skilled jobs have resulted in interest 
and produced information. 
workers are helpful, if they are carefully 
directed. This is especially true if a former 
pupil returns and relates his experience. A 
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the fun she found in selling toys persuaded 
some dozen Mexican girls that perhaps 
they too might be making money and en- 
joying work instead of toiling through 
classes in shorthand only to get a mark of 
“unsatisfactory.” 

Practically all educators agree that the 
lower intelligence group need special train- 
ing, but by and large there is no place in 
the school systems to put them. Some 
school systems are caring for them in 
special rooms, programs, or buildings. 

One of the chief objections to this plan 
is the stigma that has been attached to in- 
clusion in such a group. These pupils 
have been called ‘‘dumbbells’’ and other 
objectionable names. Determination on 
the part of the administration with the 
cooperation of the teachers, however, 
can eliminate this. 

The writer has placed students in special 
groups for a number of years. She knows 
that it can be done with the consent of 
both student and parent. She believes that 
a visit to the home is essential to secure the 
parent’s cooperation. If the students are 
to be taken from junior high school it is 
frequently advisable to take them out be- 
fore the last term. They will be glad to 
leave if they are fearful of not being able to 
graduate, and believe that by this plan 
they are being promoted into the pre- 
vocational school, or the “‘Arts and 
Crafts’’ school. 

The young people who should be placed 
in such a group and encouraged to think of 
unskilled or semi-skilled jobs should be 
determined by an examination of scholastic 
records, health records, case histories, 
student activity records, and records of 
work and hobbies. One device is to com- 
pare the cumulative record of the student 
with the requirements of various occupa- 
tions and thus help him to decide where he 
might fit in. 


THe ALLEN PLAN 
If the special training is to be given by 
means of a particular curriculum or room, 
selections may be made from pupils who 


are not succeeding in the regular school 
work. In this procedure ““The Allen 
Plan,’” in which the program is set up 
around a central shop, may be used. For 
boys, this shop should be a general indus- 
trial shop; for girls the training should 
center around a general homemaking shop. 
The students spend probably half of their 
time in the shop, which follows no routine 
of training. There are a number of sug- 
gested projects. The student selects his 
own. He then checks to make certain that 
his project does not require too many skills 
which he does not possess. Then he must 
make his blue-prints and do his prelimi- 
nary work. If he needs assistance, either 
the teacher or an advanced student helps 
him. Through this method he is taught 
accuracy, the ability to work with others, 
and a number of other desirable social 
habits. In addition, he secures some train- 
ing in simple manipulative skills and in the 
use of tools. He is kept interested in 
school and thus secures an education. 

His English, civics, geography, and 
other subjects can be worked in with his 
project. The teachers must closely super- 
vise his work. If a boy is making an air- 
plane, his English teacher may give him 
the biography of the Wright Brothers for 
his report, or may ask him to make a talk 
on the methods used in making an airplane. 
His geography teacher may ask him to re- 
port on where the particular woods are 
found and the methods of transportation 
employed in getting them to the plant. 
Frequently, the young person comes to 
realize that he needs more of the mechanics 
of English to write and deliver a report, or 
more mathematics to determine a diameter 
accurately. 


CoMMUNITY ACCEPTANCE 


The pupils may be placed in this pro- 
gram for the entire day, or if they find it 
possible to master some subjects in the 
regular program they may combine those 
courses with the special program. Upon 
cempletion of the work, a pupil may re- 
ceive either a regular high school diploma 
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or a special certificate in industrial work. 
Since so many vocational schools follow 
this plan, no objection is offered by the 
community. 

An example of a program for girls is pre- 
sented in the following plan for training 
“Children’s Companions.’" The name at- 
tracts a group that would not consider 
training for nurse-maid. The group is 
composed of girls of fifteen or sixteen in 
the lower intelligence bracket. The train- 
ing lasts one year. Upon completion of 
each unit the student receives a badge of 
accomplishment at the next Parent-Teach- 
ers meeting. Upon completion of the en- 
tire course she receives a certificate of ac- 
complishment, with appropriate ceremo- 
nies. The training may lead to one of four 
positions: kindergarten helper, children’s 
companion, homemaker, or companion to 
invalid or old person. 

In order to give practice in the handling 
of children, ten of the best kindergarten 
teachers in the city agreed to permit these 
girls to serve one at a time, for a period of 
two weeks, as observer and helper. Train- 
ing in answering the telephone, taking 
messages, giving information and meeting 
people is given through a series of playlets 
based on actual office work. Each girl 
serves one-half day for two weeks in the 
school office. 

The student soon sees that she cannot 
train a child to speak correctly unless she 
can do so herself. To secure her badge she 
must learn to speak acceptable English and 
have good pronunciation. To this end 
pronunciation drills may be used. Her 
arithmetic must be sufficient to make out 
budgets and do other simple tasks, and she 
must prepare herself to give simple civic 
training. Her physical condition must be 
excellent. She should pass the Red Cross 
training course for Girl Scouts, and have 
some training in games, health education, 
diets for the sick, the care of infants and 
small children, and the care of a house. 
This course has met with a fine response, 
and it has been easy for the girls who have 
completed it to obtain good positions. 


When we realize that a preponderant 
number of nineteen-year-olds are held for 
major crimes, and that a disproportion- 
ately large percentage of these crimes are 
committed by the lower mentality group; 
when we realize, too, that Wisconsin, with 
the highest compulsory education age and 
the most extensive program for out-of- 
school youth, has a lower young-criminal 
rate than that of any other state, we won- 
der if there may not be some connection 
between the two. Certainly it suggests 
that we continue our efforts. 

Dr. Allen says that the cogs in the wheel 
are scarcely noticed, but without them the 
wheel itself would cease to rotate. So 
perhaps it is that these young people, the 
cogs in the occupational wheel, are just as 
important as the wheel itself. 
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Class Discussions of Labor Laws 


MARY REYNOLDS FISHER 


Supervisor, Junior Employment Service, Philadelphia 


= Vocational counselors and teach- 
ers of classes studying occupations 
are inclined to neglect the existence 
of labor unions. This article shows 
that discussions on this live topic have 
a place in any program of vocational 
adjustment and that they serve a 
deep-felt need. 





WER MACHINE Operators in the exten- 
sion division of the Fleisher Voca- 
tional School of Philadelphia have been 
participating in a discussion group in 
which they have evidenced considerable 
interest. The classes meet in the late 
afternoons and evenings. They are com- 
posed of girls and women both white and 
colored. Some of them had been hosiery 
workers, one was a beautician, another a 
German governess, and still another a 
colored girl who had been graduated from 
normal school. But many of them had 
had no work experience. All, however, 
were preparing for a specific job in which 
there was a scarcity of workers and, conse- 
quently, a good likelihood of employment. 
The program of the day students in 
millinery and dressmaking, whose course 
covers two years—within which eighteen 
contracts (educational units) must be 
completed—provides time for activities 
which are pertinent to the training and 
education of the student. 

Included in these educational activities 
are specified periods for the study of labor 
laws and for discussions with representa- 
tives of the Regional Office of the Labor 
Board, the Social Security Board, other 
federal and state agencies, and local unions 
and employing concerns. 

Students in the extension school, on 
the other hand, report to class for only 


three hours each day some time between 
three and ten o'clock. They are given 
specific training in an occupation until 
they can qualify for employment. 

For the extension students Ruth P. Sill, 
the Principal of Fleisher Vocational 
School, arranged special classes which 
meet once a week to discuss subjects simi- 
lar to those given to the students enrolled 
in the day school. 


STIMULATED BY DiscussIONs 


The turn-over in these classes is high 
because of the heavy demand for operators. 
As a result, with a minimum of training, 
these girls are placed in jobs. Perhaps 
the imminence of jobs helped to account 
for the interest manifested by this class in 
the techniques of job-getting, demon- 
stration employment interviews, trade 
unionism, labor laws, and other related 
subjects. 

It is with the discussion of trade unions 
and labor legislation that this report is 
primarily concerned. The history of trade 
unionism in the United States can be 
made an interesting story. Many labor 
personalities are colorful and their con- 
tributions to the growth of industrial rela- 
tions interested the class. 

Since these trainees are preparing for 
work in the garment trades and may be 
employed in shops affiliated with the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers Un- 
ion, the story of the beginnings of that 
union, its growth, its fluctuating member- 
ship, and its recent activities were studied. 
The local union has long cooperated with 
the school and in this instance supplied 
the class with pamphlets prepared by its 
educational department. 

Such topics as the purpose and function 
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of trade unions, their business and social 
values, and their limitations gave rise to 
spirited discussions. It was interesting 
to note that on the whole the group were 
sympathetic to trade unions. But they 
were also critical on several counts. Chief 
among these were the rigid entrance regu- 
lations, the absence of a cooperative 
training plan for young workers, and, 
in many cases, the manner in which new 
members are selected or accepted. 

It might be assumed that it would be 
difficult to evoke enthusiastic discussion 
on labor laws by girls and young women, 
many of whom had completed only two 
years of high school or the equivalent 
length of time in a vocational school. 
That, however, was not the case. These 
discussions were most lively. 


GOVERNMENT PAMPHLETS HELPFUL 


As with the other subjects, pamphlets 
and printed material were distributed to 
the class in advance. The participants 
were expected to read what they had re- 
ceived and to make note of questions for 
discussion in class. The various federal 
and state bureaus are very generous with 
printed matter and, upon request, con- 
siderable information dealing with the 


|| To ber present position Mrs. Fisher has brought a record of personnel work 
|| with private industry and with a federal agency engaged on a study of Recent | 
4 Technical Changes and Re-employment Opportunities. 
months in Geneva, Switzerland, studying the work of the International | 


Social Security Act, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and similar legislation may be 
secured. And usually the material is pre- 
sented in a manner that is well adapted to 
the needs of trade school students. 

After the second meeting the class took 
an active part in the discussion. In the 
beginning some reluctance was evinced 
with regard to giving up time at the 
machines. This was only to be expected, 
however, since many of the trainees were 
extremely anxious to complete their prepa- 
ration and obtain employment. At times 
questions were introduced which did not 
fall within the assignments. These had 
to be looked up and reported on at the next 
meeting. 

The experiment seems to indicate that 
extension and evening school students 
have need of classes of this nature, and 
that the schools may well consider the 
advisability of arranging discussion groups 
in which trainees may talk over problems 
which will soon become part of their work- 
a-day life. 

The atmosphere of the busy training 
room does not lend itself to such discus- 
sions, and the trade teacher cannot be ex- 
pected to be wholly conversant with 
many of the questions which would and 
should be discussed. 


She also spent six |B 


| Labor Office. | 
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Counseling Indian Youth 


A. J. PELLETTIERI 


Boys’ Adviser, Chilocco (Okla.) Indian Agricultural School 


x In our January, 1940, issue Joseph 
C. McCaskill of the Office of Indian 
Affairs reviewed the problem of 
adapting educational programs to 
the needs of Indian youth. This 
article reports on the counseling pro- 
cedures employed in a government 
high school for Indian youth and dis- 
cusses the relationship of the father’s 
occupation to the son’s vocational 
choice. 


HILOCCO Is A government boarding 
> high school for Indian youth. In 
addition to the academic subjects it offers 
agricultural and trade instruction to boys, 
and home economics to girls. Approxi- 
mately one hundred male freshmen are 
enrolled each year. 

Many of these boys face new and strange 
conditions for the first time. At home, 
they have listened to the conversation of 
hardy and simple folk. The talk is 
usually about food, hunting, fishing, and 
eating; work, WPA or no WPA; poor 
crops, poor land, and the necessities of 
life. The home folks usually get along 
with very little material goods. For a 
number of Indians, the horse, the wagon, 
and foot-power are still the common 
modes of travel. 

Adequate implementation for farm work 
is lacking on most farms. The concepts of 
a sound agricultural economy are still new 
in the only major field in which these 
adults have had long tenure. Concepts 
of the white man in other fields are un- 
familiar to the Indian. With this limited 
background, the campus of a fully equipped 
government high school becomes a 
world’s fair of new and strange sights to 
the Indian youngster. 


The words used by the school people, 
the beliefs which they hold, their way of 
doing things or wishing to have them 
done; the buildings, the shops, the large 
scale agriculture, the machinery and equip- 
ment all tend to produce a feeling of 
wonderment and misgiving. 

At school the language is English but 
quite unlike the “‘English,’’ or the Indian 
language, used at home. The teachers 
speak about ideas in books; the instructors 
talk of “‘type,’’ “‘mortar,’’ ‘“‘element,”’ 
““four-horse plow,"’ “‘Belgian’’ breed and 
other strange things. 


Tue Rotation PRINCIPLE 


With all this in mind, the school tries, 
first, to help the student adjust himself; 
and second, to assist him to prepare him- 
self for his future—which usually means 
agriculture or trade. The economic status 
of an Indian youth's parents has much to 
do with the probable level to which he 
may attain. The need for adequate experi- 
ence and instruction during the time he is 
enrolled is accentuated by the social, 
economic, and racial realities of the society 
which the Indian must meet. The rota- 
tion principle used by the school is one of 
several approaches made in trying to help 
the student reach his goal. 

Male freshmen spend every other day for 
six weeks in one vocation, and then rotate 
to another vocation for the same period of 
time. On alternate days they attend regu- 
lar high school classes. At least six weeks 
of the first twenty-four are spent in the 
boy’s chosen vocation, #.¢e., the vocation 
for which he expressed a preference at the 
time of enrollment. The last twelve 
Weeks are spent in the vocation he elected 
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at the later time, and some choose to rotate 
even these. 

Fresnmen who expect to continue in 
agriculture are required to spend twelve 
weeks in shops such as carpentry, shoe 
and harness, or masonry; those who plan 
to continue in trades are required to spend 
twelve weeks in general farming. 

Each September, February, and May, 
the adviser ascertains the vocational 
choice of each freshman, and this informa- 
tion is made use of during interviews. 
Many boys are later amused at the pre 
vious choices they have made. 

A tabulation of the data for the fifty 
boys used in this sample shows that the 
average age is fifteen years and seven 
months; forty-two live on farms; six 
live in towns with a population of 2,000 to 
5,000; two live in cities of more than 
100,000 population. 

In Taste I, the usual occupation of the 
fathers is compared with the vocational 
preference of the sons at the beginning 
of the freshman year and again as sopho- 
mores. 


TaBLe | 
FaTHER’s OccuPATION AND SoN’s PREFER- 
ENCE 
N = 41* 
Son's Preference 
Sept., Sept., 
Occupation Father 1939 1940 

Agriculture 25 o) 7 
Farm mechanics 3 4 
Laborer 6 
Service miscellaneous 6 1 4 
Building trades 2 8 10 
Baking, cooking 13 9 
Auto mechanics 2 4 
Printing 3 1 
Power plant 1 
Silversmith 1 
Undecided 2 
Unclassified 2 _ _ 

Total 41 41 41 


* Nine of the freshmen were not included because 
their fathers were dead. The school offers general 
agriculture and sixteen trades. 


The result shows some positive correla- 
tion. There are only twelve out of a 
possible forty-one agreements between 
fathers’ occupations and sons’ choices. 


Nine occur in agriculture, two in building 
trades, and one in the service occupa- 
tions. The 1940 data show thirteen agree- 
ments. More than half the boys selected 
occupations in which none of the fathers 
were employed. Pitted against this small 
showing are three facts. 


DiIsINTERESTED IN FARMING 


All but four of the fathers are engaged in 
agriculture or kindred work. Practically 
all the boys live in the country. The 
absence of fathers from occupations in 
transportation, business, the professions, 
and industry increases the gulf which has 
to be spanned by boys seeking permanent 
non-agricultural pursuits. 

It is apparent that approximately one- 
third of the sons of farmers are following 
in some line of farming. Why not a 
higher percentage? This is difficult to 
explain. For some reason the boys do 
not want to take farming as reflected in 
this typical reply, “‘Back home I get 
enough of it."" The boys who have done 
farm work at home may look to greener 
pastures, “‘I believe I'll try trades for a 
living. It’s better work."’ Perhaps what 
they witnessed or experienced as farming 
was valid reason for discouragement. 
While graduates may ‘“‘do all kinds of 
work"’ for several years after finishing 
school, many of them return to the home 
community and the farm. 

Baking and cooking are popular voca- 
tional choices. This cannot be due to a 
favorable placement record or outlook, 
for even though some employment is 
constantly available in these fields it is 
not enough to justify a large enrollment. 
There is no doubt about the other condi- 
tions which interest boys in these trades. 
They are “‘warm during winter,’’ the 
“work is rather easy,’’ they are “‘not 
messy like most other jobs,’” and ‘‘food 
can always be had.”’ 


IMMEDIATE INTERESTS PREVAIL 


This practical appeal to the boys often 
convinces them even against their better 
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judgment as to their future welfare. An 
outstanding senior who has spent three 
years in the bakery spoke to the adviser 
recently about taking agronomy at Okla- 
homa A. & M.! Such experiences upset 
the vocational guidance techniques of 
realism. Obtaining from, presenting to, 
and discussing with students the cold 
facts of the past and present vocational 
outlook had little effect in overcoming 
current appeal in baking and cooking. 
In fact, unless registration is restricted 
for these two shops the enrollment rapidly 
bounces to forty. 

Such findings raise these questions: 
shall immediate so-called ‘‘interests’’ de- 
termine, shall the school and society re- 
quire, or shall integration of the two 
determine the vocational training of Okla- 
homa Indian youth? 

There is considerable variation be- 
tween the fathers who are employed in the 
building trades and the sons who are so 
inclined. Only two fathers are engaged 
in these trades while eight to ten boys 
listed the building trades as a first voca- 
tional choice. Without explaining the 
difference it may be pertinent to suggest a 
thought. The absence of Indian adults 
in the building trades may strengthen the 
viewpoint that most adult Indians are 
farmers or make a living from the land. 
Other data secured from the students sup- 
port this point. 

Table II shows the number of the origi- 
nal fifty boys who retained their first 
vocational preference through the begin- 
ning of the sophomore year. Approxi- 
mately 30 per cent remained steadfast in 
the first choice; 70 per cent changed during 
the year. The greatest loss of original in- 
terest was in the baking and agricultural 
groups. Of the original number, these 
vocations lost 75 and 73 per cent, respec- 
tively. Farm mechanics retained its four 
boys. 

In the bakery the loss may be accounted 
for by plant restriction and counseling, 
but not so for agriculture. There is no 
restriction in the number who may take 


agriculture; and for this farming popula- 
tion the counselors encourage agriculture. 
Taste II 


SopHomores Wuo RerTarinep THErR First 
FRESHMEN PREFERENCES 


N = 50* 
Sept.,  Sept., 
Vocation 1939 1940 

Agriculture 1] 3 
Farm mechanics 4 4 
Shoe and harness 2 1 
Carpentry “ 
Painting 1 1 
Masonry 1 
Plumbing 
Electric 3 1 
Power plant 1 
Auto mechanics 3 
Printing S 
Cleaning, pressing, barbering 1 
Cooking 1 1 
Baking 12 3 
Meat cutting 
Undecided 2 

Total 50 14 


* Same fifty boys. 


OccuPATIONAL CHoIcE CHANGES 


In comparing the data for September, 
1940, in Taste II with that in Tasze III, 
one notes the changes in occupational 
choice. Of the nine boys who chose 
agriculture in September, 1940, six were 
from the group who originally (Septem- 
ber, 1939) chose non-agricultural occupa- 
tions. Only three remained of the group 
who a year previously (September, 1939) 
stated a definite preference for agriculture. 

Similarly, eight of the eleven who 
preferred agriculture in September, 1939, 
changed to other fields, while six changed 
from other fields to agriculture—making 
a net loss of two for agriculture. In 
Taste III one finds definite evidence of 
change. 

Such evidence tends to make a counselur 
desire more data on the following: (1) 
the effectiveness of the counseling pro- 
cedure in helping a boy to choose; (2) 
the extent that current choice is due to so- 
called ‘‘immediate’’ interests; (3) the 
extent to which a boy’s choice is affected 
by change, development, and growth; 
(4) the role which such factors as season, 
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Taste III* 


FLucTUATIONS OF TOTAL VOCATIONAL PREF- 
ERENCE OF Firry FREsHMEN 


Sept., Feb., May, Seprt., 


Vocation 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Agriculture 1] 6 10 9 
Farm mechanics 4 3 5 6 
Shoe and harness 2 ] 2 
Carpentry 4 5 5 4 
Painting l 8 2 3 
Masonry l 2 
Plumbing ] l 
Electric 3 2 ] 2 
Power plant l 2 ] 1 
Auto mechanics 3 5 2 5 
Printing 4 2 2 ] 
Cleaning, _ pressing, 

barbering 2 2 2 
Cooking ] 7 3 3 
Baking 12 7 6 7 
Meat cutting 
Undecided 2 10 

Total 50 50 50 50 


* The table records the number of boys who stated a 
preference in each vocation. It does not show the 
number actually enrolled in each vocation at the time. 


|| Mr. Pellettieri’s varied experience includes serving as Director of Men and _ || 
| Boys, Nashville YMHA; Boys’ Adviser, U. S. Sherman Institute, River- || 

| side, Calif.; and educational counselor of Indian College students. He has ’ 
also taught the organization and administration of school guidance in | 


weather, working conditions, and other 
variables play in the important action of 
choosing a vocation. 


Wauart Is THe Cause ? 


Do such data indicate the fickle nature 
of adolescent objectives, the lack of scien- 
tific vocational guidance, or the absence 
of educational methods in the vocational 
training process? A continuation of this 
study with the present freshman class may 
furnish more information relative to the 
influence of vocational guidance upon 
occupational selection. 

For the present it may be said that voca- 
tional guidance has had little effect on the 
vocational choice of these Indian high 
school freshmen; that alleged ‘‘immedi- 
ate’’ interests seem to be compelling 
factors in stated vocational choice; and 
that a realistic presentation of facts ap- 
parently failed to influence the choice. 


XL 


Indian Service summer schools. 
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Before You Turn the Page 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of a ast... 
RY 


EST SOME Of our readers may not know 

of the forces that have produced this 

Magazine and its parent, the National 

Vocational Guidance Association, we take 
this opportunity to record them. 

The beginning goes back to Frank Par- 
sons, a versatile Bostonian who, among 
other activities, taught in the Boston Law 
School and also gave volunteer service in 
a settlement house. Passionately inter- 
ested in youth, Parsons was constantly ap- 
pealed to for advice on all sorts of matters. 
The “‘number one’’ problem that seemed 
most insistent was then (as now) youth's 
vocational problem. Finally Parsons ex- 
claimed: ‘“We have agencies where people 
can go for help in solving most of their 
problems: they take their physical ills to 
a physician; their family cares to a social 
worker; their mental ills to a psycholo- 
gist; their spiritual ills to a minister. 
But society has set up no place where an 
individual can go for help in solving prob- 
lems concerned with work-life.” 

So in 1908 he opened an office which he 
called ‘*The Vocation Bureau,”’ financed by 
private funds. Parsons died in 1908, but 
he left a record of his work in his book, 
Choosing a Vocation. The history of the 
movement is being written by John M. 
Brewer. It will be published some time 
this winter. In the November issue of 
Occupations we hope to present a photo- 
graph of Mr. Parsons, together with a view 
of his boyhood home at Mount Holly, 
New Jersey. 

As with any movement of such social 
significance, the same needs became appar- 
ent in other communities, and efforts to- 
ward vocational guidance were started in 


espeare 


various cities. News of such efforts began 
to be circulated and in 1910 a meeting was 
called in Boston which attracted persons 
from thirty-five cities. Three years later 
(1913) another meeting was held at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association was organ- 
ized. Its first officers were as follows: 
President, Frank M. Leavitt; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Alice P. Barrows; Secretary, Jesse B. 
Davis; and Treasurer, James S. Hiatt. 
(The program of that meeting was re- 
printed in the January 1940 issue of this 
Magazine, p. 282.) At irregular intervals 
the Association published a bulletin which 
in 1922 became a monthly 16-page periodi- 
cal. It was enlarged in 1924 as the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. 

In 1932 the Association entered into an 
arrangement with the National Occupa- 
tional Conference just organized by the 
Carnegie Corporation to expend funds in 
the development of improved occupational 
adjustment. NOC published the Magazine 
for the Association under the name it now 
bears until 1939 when NOC went out of 
existence and NVGA resumed exclusive 
publication. From a circulation of 600 in 
1923 our Magazine has leaped to an all- 
time high of 8,000. This growth has been 
possible because a national organization 
throughout 30 years actively promoted the 
idea embodied in the Magazine. At this 
writing, the Association has before it a 
proposal that its name be changed. On 
the following page the reader will find the 
statement of purpose under which the 
Association has been operating and also a 
new statement of purpose proposed by a 
committee. 








Statement of Purpose as It Appears in the Present 


Constitution of N.V.G.A. 


ARTICLE I 


Name 


The name of the Association shall be National Vocational Guidance Association. 


Section 1. 


a. 


ARTICLE II 
Objects 


The objects of the Association are: 

To unite all of those persons engaged or interested in any phase of vocational gui- 
dance into one national organization and into branch organizations representing spe- 
cific localities or specific problems of guidance. 

To encourage the formation of branch vocational guidance associations which shall 
be affiliated with the National Vocational Guidance Association. 

To encourage experimentation in and the establishment of vocational guidance ser- 
vice in communities. 

To formulate standards and principles for vocational guidance. 

To gather and disseminate information regarding problems of vocational guidance. 
To stimulate, initiate, and when desirable, to carry on research in vocational gui- 
dance and occupational adjustment. 


Statement of Purpose Proposed by the Committee on 


Section 1. 


Section 1. 


a. 


Purpose and Function 
April 19-21, 1941 


ARTICLE I 


The name of the Association shall be American Guidance Association. 


ARTICLE II 


Purpose 
The purpose of the Association shall be: 
To unite all persons interested in educational and vocational guidance; placement; 
occupational, personal and social adjustment; and business and industrial personnel 
services. 
To provide opportunity for professional growth of workers in these areas through 
exchange of ideas and experiences, and through the encouragement of research and 
experimentation. 
To aid in the establishment of guidance and personnel services and in the develop- 
ment of local and regional associations whose aims are consonant with those of this 
Association. 
To stimulate the coordination of all guidance and personnel services in the com- 
munity and the services of contributing community groups in the furtherance of vo- 
cational and educational planning and occupational, personal, and social adjustment. 
To encourage the development of professional standards for guidance and personnel 
workers. 
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Regarding Change of Name and Statement of Purpose of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 


AN OLD ISSUE BOBS UP AGAIN 
Editorial Foreword 


WELVE YEARS ago, certain members of the Association came to feel that vocational 

guidance was too limiting a banner under which to work, and at the Convention 

held in 1929 they offered a motion calling for a change in the name of the Associa- 
tion. After heated debate the motion was lost. At the 1930 Convention, a similar 
motion was made. This time, keeping in mind the passions aroused the previous year, 
the members tacitly agreed that they would engage in no debate. When the motion 
was made, it was voted down. The interested reader will find the report of these actions 
in the Vocational Guidance Magazine of April, 1929, page 322, and April, 1930, page 3,42. 

In 1941 the proposal to change the name and objective of the Association is again 
brought forward. Documents setting forth the proposals, in the form of a Committee 
report, were mailed to the members in May. Many of them replied that they did not 
know of the agitation and the motives underlying it, and they asked for more light. 
Of the 3,300 members in the Association, 1,000 have joined within the past two years 
and so may be unaware of the deeper issues involved. Inasmuch as the Magazine is the 
official organ of the Association, the Editorial Board felt a responsibility for making it 
serve as a bulletin board where members may learn all about Association affairs and 
where they may voice their opinions. Accordingly, this issue contains a symposium. 
On the opposite page is the Statement of Purpose as it appears in the Constitution now in 
effect. Beneath it is a Statement of Purpose as proposed by a committee. The discussion 
is opened by President Hutcherson. Then follow six papers, three by persons desiring to 
change the name and purpose, and three presenting arguments on the other side. The 
contributors have been requested to state their views unemotionally, so as to avoid the 
unpleasant results of former controversies on the question. 

After reading these papers, members are invited to submit their own opinions for 
publication in the Magazine. ‘‘Letters to the Editor’’ should be brief, possibly not 
more than 200 words in length. Letters reaching the editorial offices by October 15 
may be published in the December issue; those arriving later may appear in January and 
February. Comments on the report of the Committee should be forwarded to the 
headquarters of the Association before the Committee meets again on October 18. In 
the meantime, some of the 63 Branches will hold gatherings where they will discuss 
the problem. Reports of their deliberations are also invited for publication. It is 
hoped that all these efforts will result in statesmanlike action on the part of the Delegate 
Assembly. 

In devoting a part of this issue of the Magazine to organizational problems of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, the editors realize that they run the risk of 
boring some readers who are interested in vocational and educational guidance but do 
not belong to the National Association. (The number of such subscribers is 4,174.) 
But we still think that by giving some attention to the problem they may get a better 
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perspective of their own tasks, and a clearer view of the professional problems arising 
in a field in which they have an interest. Their contributions to group thinking will be 
welcomed. 

It is hoped that this effort on the part of the Magazine will not end with a mere 
interchange of views, but rather that it will promote thinking in advance of that al- 
ready done, that from it will evolve a course of action leading to the enhancement of the 
Association and the cause for which it has stood throughout twenty-eight years. 

Tue Eprroriat Boarp 


WE PAUSE TO TAKE STOCK 


George E. Hutcherson 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association 


ALL 1s harvest time. At this season of the year we are accustomed to appraise our 
efforts and to look to the future. In a somewhat different sense our Association 
might well appraise its accomplishments and affirm its policy. 

We may well point with pride to the long and continuous effort of this Association 
to meet a social need. Though at times progress has been hesitant, we have neverthe- 
less moved forward by reason of the unselfishness and loyalty of many staunch supporters. 
This loyalty has won increasing support for nearly three decades, and there is concrete 
evidence on other pages of this issue that we are steadily achieving our goal. 

As befits any group of crusaders, it is proper that our policy be continuously viewed 
in the light of the social setting in which it must operate. This necessitates that we 
review together our progress to date, the setting in which we are operating, and con- 
sider the appropriate course to follow in the future. Such a review serves to invigorate 
our Association by orienting those who are new to our membership; at the same time 
it tests the thinking of those who have served the cause through the years. This proc- 
ess is necessary now and it will be necessary from time to time in the future. 

It is not surprising, that in an Association with our diversity of membership, various 
points of view are represented. Our members have been recruited from public schools, 
industry, social service, government agencies, colleges, and other areas. These groups 
do not always remain in balance as to number and vitality. The point of view held by 
one group or another tends to sway us now one way and then the other. We are, how- 
ever, motivated by the common purpose of helping people solve occupational problems, 
and to this we must give our allegiance. We cannot, as an Association, give alle- 
giance to several purposes and at the same time move forward to achievement. 

Restiveness among certain of our members was recognized last year by the appoint- 
ment of special committees to canvass the membership and ascertain the opinions of the 
members. The Committee on Constitution and Organization reported at the Atlantic 
City meeting last February that opinion was divided. This report and the ensuing dis- 
cussion resulted in the designation of a Committee on Purpose and Function. The re- 
port of this Committee was transmitted to you through the mails in May. The Com- 
mittee expects to work further on its assignment October 18, and it needs to have the 
immediate reaction of the members whom it is trying to serve. 

As we deliberate regarding change of name and objectives, let us reflect that we 
have made great strides in recent years, that vocational guidance is more widely ac- 
cepted than ever before, and that as an Association we are increasing in potency. These 
facts are attested by: (1) the establishment of the Occupational Information and Gui- 
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dance Service in the Office of Education in Washington; (2) the appointment of super- 
visors in more than a dozen state Departments of Education (see Occupations, Jan., 1941, 
p. 303. Ed.); (3) the studies and reports of the American Youth Commission; (4) the 
creation of new and the redirection of old government agencies to deal with vocational 
interests of youth; (5) the activities of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals in focusing attention on the need for making the secondary school program 
meet youth's vocational needs. 

The issues involved in charting our course of action are being presented in the Maga- 
zine to help us see more clearly the path along which our greatest hope of achievement 
lies. Every member of the Association should feel a personal obligation to consider this 
future and to unite in the common effort to attain it. 


Part I 


Why I Think We Should Change Our Name 


A Statement by Arthur J. Jones 


University of Pennsylvania 


HE IssuE that confronts our national organization is of major importance not only 

to the membership of the Association but also to the guidance movement and to 

the entire field of education. If this issue is to be settled intelligently, it should be 
placed before the membership in such a clear-cut way as to avoid misunderstandings, 
exclude conflicting and extraneous factors, and to center attention entirely upon the 
fundamental question. 

The basic problem is not a change in name, although this proposal has served to 
precipitate the issue. It is presupposed by some that a change in name would change the 
character of the Association. This is based, upon the belief that our national organiza- 
tion is in practice what it is in name, a Vocational Guidance Association. It was amply 
demonstrated both by the replies to the questionnaire sent out before our last annual 
meeting and by the discussion in the Delegate Assembly that a large number of members 
consider the Association as now organized to be concerned with all phases of guidance, 
not merely with the vocational aspect. But even there the issue was not clear cut but 
was confused by the question of change of name. There were not a few who, while 
strongly advocating the necessity for considering all aspects of guidance as one, still, 
for sentimental or personal reasons, did not want the name of the Association changed. 
For this reason the vote as recorded was by no means on the fundamental question. It 
is apparent that many, the exact proportion we do not yet know, consider the change 
in name, far from being a change in purpose, to be merely a recognition of the present 
purpose and function of the Association. The changes in the Constitution proposed 
by the recently appointed Committee, involving a change in name, merely attempt to 
describe the Association as it now is functioning. We are, in fact, an Association 
which includes persons who are interested in guidance; we are a group of people work- 
ing together, for the most part harmoniously, in the cause of the guidance of youth. 
We have emphasized and we now are properly emphasizing the vocational aspects but 
we by no means restrict our attention and energies to this aspect alone. In effect, then, 
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a failure to change the name would be to change the character of the Association and to 
narrow its purpose. The fundamental issue has been again emphasized by the recent 
organization of the National Guidance Association which is said to have the wider 
purpose. (See p. 58 this issue. Ed.) 

The real and fundamental issue is, ‘‘Shall we have two guidance associations, one 
dealing specifically with the narrow, more or less specific vocational aspects of guidance 
and the other with the wider, more general aspects?’’ If we can keep this issue squarely 
in mind and if it can be presented to our Association as a clear-cut issue we can reach a 
decision that also will be clear cut. This is very essential. 

The issue might be stated in another way. If we take for granted, as we must, 
that the members of the Association are vitally interested in the development of gui- 
dance as well as vocational guidance, the question is, ‘‘Will the cause of guidance be 
served better by one organization that seeks to unite all guidance workers or by two 
organizations, one devoted specifically to vocational guidance and the other to the 
broader aspects of guidance?’ The decision of each member of the Association regard- 
ing the change in name should be reached only after careful consideration of this ques- 
tion. The cause of guidance is vastly more important than any personal considerations 
that may be influenced by old associations or by misguided emotional appeals to ‘‘save 
the organization,’’ in whatever way this may be interpreted. In the discussion that 
follows I shall confine myself to the fundamental issue as stated and consider the ques- 
tion of change in name only incidentally. 

Guidance, however defined, involves persons, individuals: those who are being 
guided and those who attempt to guide them. While our Association rightly takes 
into consideration all persons who need help whether young or old, in school or out of 
school, its main emphasis has been and probably will continue to be upon youth, wher- 
ever they may be found and whatever their problems may be. Our efforts have been 
largely devoted to helping youth adjust themselves to various aspects of adult activi- 
ties, civic, vocational, social, personal, recreational. This has increasingly involved: 
(1) a consideration of children in order to know how the youth became what he is, 
and in order to remove the causes of certain later maladjustments and (2) a considera- 
tion of various phases of adult life in order to know how to help the youth to adjust 
himself to them. This emphasis on the future needs of youth has inevitably involved 
and emphasized the question of adjustment to his present life in school and out of 
school, It has also led to a consideration of the adjustment of children to their present 
life as children and to a consideration of those who have passed from the stage of youth 
and who need help in adjusting themselves to vocational, social, and family life as 
adults. 

These youth are individuals, each is a unique personality and must be treated as 
such; he cannot be broken up into parts and each part be treated separately. His prob- 
lems are problems involving his total personality; they are usually very complex and 
involve interacting and interdependent factors. Sometimes one factor predominates, 
but this is not always true. The factor that stands out may be the vocational or it may 
be the social, the family, the religious, or the purely personal. This dominant factor, 
when discernible, often shows the method of approach; it seldom offers the complete 
solution. It is frequently true, however, that the factor which, at the moment, seems to 
the individual or to the guide to be dominant, is not really the most important one in the 
situation. More frequently the important element in the situation is not any one factor 
but the interrelationship between many interacting factors. 

Any division of our Association would inevitably tend to break up this unity of 
the guidance function and would either overemphasize one element in the problems 
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confronting youth or oversimplify the process by an unwise separation of these problems 
into more or less unrelated elements. 

No real guide approaches the problem of any individual with a predetermined con- 
viction of what the most important element in the problem is. He must take the in- 
dividual as he is; he must face the situation in all its complexity. The problems of 
youth are unified; they cannot be separated into elements; they must be treated as 
unified wholes. We cannot separate the vocational wholly from the other elements, 
no more than we can separate the social or the personal from the vocational. We cannot 
“divide and conquer’”’ no matter how alluring it is to try to ‘‘simplify.’’ The counselor 
must be prepared to meet this situation. 

But does this not set up an impossible standard for the counselor? Can any one 
person know enough about all phases of these problems to act as a competent guide or if 
he does will the salary attached to such a position be sufficient to attract a person so 
equipped? This question, so often asked, merely reveals a misconception of the gui- 
dance function. Adequate guidance is dependent upon specialists. We need specialists 
of all kinds, in testing, in mental hygiene, in social case work, in vocations, but special- 
ists alone cannot provide efficient guidance. We are in an age of specialists and this 
tendency seems to be increasing. But a suspicion has been growing in the minds of 
many that this tendency toward specialization has its dangers and its limitations. 
Guidance ‘“‘specialists’’ are usually specialists in finding facts. They may find all the 
separate facts about an individual and still not know him as a complex individual. 
Fact finding, while necessary for guidance, is not guidance. We need specialists in 
guiding youth, those who can see the individual as he is in all the complexity of his 
problems;who will see him as a whole; who can utilize the specialists with their special- 
ized techniques and specialized facts but who will not be unduly influenced by the 
specialized point of view. We must also be realistic and remember that even though 
specialists are very desirable it would be impossible to provide them in most schools or in 
most communities. Guidance in small schools and in rural communities, if we are to 
have it at all, can only be provided by the ‘‘general practitioner,’’ the general counselor. 

What then would be the effect upon these counselors, the specialists in guiding youth, 
of the formation of two guidance associations? What is the function of a guidance 
association? Are we to look forward to a multiplicity of associations each composed of 
specialists in fact finding? If we are, then the poor guidance specialist must necessarily 
belong to many such organizations if he is to get any help and he will find no place where 
he can discuss the problem that concerns him, the problems of the youth. 

What, may I also ask, is to become of our Branch Associations many of which as 
now organized and operated are associations in which counselors of all kinds, deans, 
specialists in vocations, in testing, in industrial personnel, in mental hygiene, all are 
working together harmoniously for a common end. Must these be broken up into two 
or more separate elements or factions? If so, will there be enough interested persons to 
form a Branch Association? 

Some have urged the limitation of our Association to the vocational function be- 
cause of the clearer definition of purpose that would be possible. Clear and sharp defi- 
nition of purpose and end is desirable for an association when such definition can be at- 
tained without sacrificing the unity of the end itself. When the end is complex, little value 
and much harm inevitably result from any attempt to separate out elements that are by 
their very nature interrelated. Such a method is strictly in keeping with the analytical 
method so long in vogue in education and psychology. We now feel that such a method 
violates the fundamental principle of learning. , 

The cause of guidance can best be promoted by an Association composed of all 
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those who are concerned with the guidance of youth; specialists in finding facts about 
youth, about jobs, about school, home, economic, and social situations; and specialists 
in guiding youth. A change in name of the Association will merely recognize the 
present function of the Association. 


A Statement by Barbara H. Wright 


Supervisor of Counselors, Minneapolis Public Schools 


F A COUNSELOR in a typical secondary school were to write ‘‘My Day,"’ he (or she) 
might tell of helping Janette shift from Latin to home economics (or vice versa), 
or of explaining the entrance requirements of a nearby college to Jack, or of getting 

George put on NYA student aid. Possibly he would also mention giving psychological 
tests, teaching a group guidance class, meeting with a homeroom committee, and send- 
ing seniors out to apply for jobs. 

As this counselor or personnel worker reviews his work, he knows that nine out of 
ten problems which are presented to him are not vocational guidance as that term is 
popularly understood. Counselors who are actually working day by day with youth 
know that all aspects of personality and all the ramifications of each person’s problem 
must be treated together. They know that dividing this job into vocational guidance 
as different from other types of guidance, is a neat, logical, academic way of looking 
at it. Actually, as it functions, no such division is possible. 

A person such as the counselor described above is likely to be confused about the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. He wants professional contacts, but he 
doesn’t want to affiliate himself wich a number of organizations, each of which concerns 
itself with a special phase of his job. He can't take time off for more than one conven- 
tion a year. Therefore he must choose an organization that deals with all phases of 
his work. The National Vocational Guidance Association does not sound like the 
kind of organization with which he should be affiliated. However, if he should talk 
to a person close to our organization, an officer or a member of the Board of Directors, 
he would learn that what this organization calls vocational guidance, the counselor calls 
guidance. These persons explain that vocational guidance is the heart of the problem. 
To do it satisfactorily, health guidance, social guidance, educational guidance, and 
personality guidance are necessary. Therefore all these are vocational guidance. But 
this isn’t very convincing. It looks as if this organization were trying to get the public 
to accept a new meaning for an old term, and that seems like a waste of effort. If the 
counselor read the history of the National Vocational Guidance Association, he would 
find that when this organization was started it was concerned narrowly with occupa- 
tions, vocational choices, and vocational adjustment of youth, but that gradually 
over the years the National Vocational Guidance Association has expanded its scope 
beyond its name. For example, a group within the membership wanted to keep abreast 
of newer developments in the field of tests and measurements, and a section on “‘Indi- 
vidual Analysis’’ was organized. In response to a demand from other groups, commit- 
tees on college guidance and secondary school guidance were formed. This counselor 
would find within our organization a section, division, or committee concerned with 
almost every phase of guidance that any personnel worker wants to study. He would 
note, if he examined the Atlantic City Convention program, that although the organi- 
zation is the National Vocational Guidance Association, most of its committees and 
divisions have omitted the adjective vocational from their names. Illustrations are 
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the section on “‘Administration and Supervision of Guidance’’ (not vocational gui- 
dance) and the committee on ‘Out of School Guidance’’ (not vocational guidance). 

A cursory examination of the program would show many papers and many discus- 
sion groups that could not logically be included if this organization were what its name 
implies or what its founders actually had in mind. Included in the membership, too, 
are psychologists, deans, employment Counselors, and NYA workers—all individuals 
interested in the adjustment of youth, not only vocationally but educationally, socially, 
and emotionally. Obviously the National Vocational Guidance Association, being a 
live and growing organization, has adapted itself to changing conditions and current 
needs. 

This tendency is even more apparent when we consider the Branch Associations. 
Closer to the actual fields of work, and less hampered perhaps by tradition, they have 
gone over even more definitely to the broader concept of guidance. Several Branches 
(including the New Jersey and the Vermont Branches) are called ‘‘Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations,’’ and serve as the coordinating agency for all the personnel workers 
in these states. Many other Branch Associations have omitted the adjective vocational 
from their names. It is noteworthy that several of the regional conferences sponsored 
by the Branches this year have been ‘regional conferences on guidance’ (not vocational 
guidance). Anyone who reads of the activities carried on by the Branch Associations, 
as reported each month in Occupations, will note that the programs and activities are not 
limited to the vocational phase of guidance. 

The proposal for changes in the organization of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association grows out of the confusion and the inconsistencies indicated above. The 
intent is to streamline the organization, to overhaul it, and modify it to meet the 1941 
concept of personnel work. That there is need for such streamlining is apparent to all 
who have attended recent conventions and sat through heated arguments at business 
meetings where modifications were discussed. 

The proposals call for substituting American for National in the name of our organi- 
zation. Thus we shall be able to bring into the family in a straightforward, legitimate 
manner the Canadian Branch, that we have already accepted so cordially but so il- 
logically, and branches from Mexico and, we hope, from South America. 

Eliminating the adjective Vocational from the name is also proposed. This would 
not mean that less attention would be given to the vocational area. It would, however, 
make possible including in an equally open and direct way the other guidance needs of 
youth. None of those who know of the many splendid and scholarly contributions of the 
Occupational Research Section would want in any way to curtail its activities. Rather 
would they endeavor to encourage sections concerned with other phases of guidance to 
become equally strong and productive. 

Obviously a rearrangement of the structure of the organization will be necessary; 
but this is desirable anyway since committees, sections, and divisions have been added, 
until now they make a confusing pattern. The changes proposed are simply such as 
would bring the organization of the National Vocational Guidance Association in line 
with its actual activities. 

_ Some of us who are urging these changes are working in sections of the country 
where the guidance idea is fairly new, where most communities are small, and where 
personnel workers must of necessity be generalists. We look to the National Vocational 
Guidance Association to assist us in promoting this new movement to encourage and aid 
efforts in the guidance field. We fear the results if the National Vocational Guidance 
Association decides to narrow its scope and ¢ second organization in the guidance field 
develops. (See announcement of organization of National Guidance Association, p. 58, 
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this issue. Ed.) This would be difficult to explain to local groups. It would indi- 
cate weakness. It would retard progress in our communities. It would result in dis- 
solving many local branches of the National Vocational Guidance Association because 
there are not enough persons concerned narrowly with techniques of vocational gui- 
dance to form such an association. It seems to us that the changes proposed for the 
National Vocational Guidance Association are not drastic, that they will clarify the 
situation but will not disturb the way the organization actually functions. 

Guidance workers are prone to criticize school people for holding to the traditional 
curriculum, for being unwilling to accept the new, for not meeting the real needs of 
pupils, and for not building on their interests. Let us not be so inconsistent as to fall 
into these same errors in our own organization. Like the schools, the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association must examine its philosophy and its purposes in the light 
of current conditions, and then bring its organization in line with its philosophy. It, 
too, must study the interests and needs of its members and attempt to meet those inter- 
ests and needs. It, too, must be willing to set aside a logical but compartmentalized 
organization for a functional arrangement even though it be illogical. To be resistant 
to change is a sign of advancing years. This organization must be youthful, vigorous, 
and ready to accept change. 


A Statement by Warren K. Layton 
Director, Division of Guidance and Placement, Detroit Public Schools 


name of the National Vocational Guidance Association, several persons have pointed 

out that the adjective ‘‘vocational’’ is a source of irritation and that it actually re- 
pels some people. It may be pertinent to examine this point of view. 

It has been suggested several times, most recently perhaps by Jesse B. Davis, Dean 
of the College of Education of Boston University, who made pertinent comments on this 
subject at the 1941 NVGA Convention at Atlantic City, that there need have been no 
confusion (or irritation) about the term vocational if only the people who have appro- 
priated it for various educational and guidance purposes had used it in its original and 
proper sense; namely, as applying to s// vocations in a comprehensive way. In this 
sense, it meant a “‘calling,”’ i.¢., a ‘‘call’’ to undertake amy vocation. About the only 
answer which can be made to this argument is that most people simply have not retained 
in actual usage this broad meaning; therefore, the broad meaning has tended to dis- 
appear, although the dictionaries still give it sanction. 

But those by whom the word vocational is most often used, educators and allied 
workers, have not only discontinued the use of the term in the earlier meaning but 
they have adopted a restricted definition which to all intents and purposes includes only 
those occupations requiring work with the hands. Even one of the standard dic- 
tionaries (Webster's International) gives ‘‘trade school’’ as a synonym for “‘vocational”’ 
school. If the word were used properly, would not a college of medicine or of engineer- 
ing also be a vocational school? 

Many counselors cannot understand why the professional movement from which 
they seek inspiration and leadership is called vocational guidance, in view of the fact 
that they are called upon to counsel many youths who are not interested in, or adapted 
for, the occupations which in common usage are classified as vocational, in the current, 
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narrow sense, but rather in ways of earning a living which for some reason are known as 
clerical, or professional, or something else. 

It may be admitted at once that other educational terms in common use are in- 
accurate and misleading (¢.g., ‘‘commercial,"’ “‘trade’’); however, would it not be well 
to begin to correct these errors? Since the earlier meaning of ‘‘vocational’’ guidance 
has been lost, and the present one is inappropriate, the obvious solution of the prob- 
lem is to drop the adjective entirely. 

Another reason why the use of the word vocational as applied to guidance repels 
many persons is because it appears to them to limit the counseling of a client on career 
problems to the giving of occupational information. Important as is occupational 
information, it is still énformation and it is not counseling. It is usually given, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in courses of instruction, and not in counseling interviews. Few counselors 
have detailed occupational information on the tips of their tongues or would find it profit- 
able to use it extensively in interviewing if they had. The trained counselor knows 
where to find it, of course, or, better, where to tell the client to find it, if he is aiding the 
client in making a vocational plan, just as he knows the college catalogues or similar 
material to be used if an educational plan is to be made. 

Furthermore, as has been pointed out many times, since guidance must assist the 
individual to make plans for the solution of the problems facing him, in whatever areas 
of living they occur, and since these problems are nearly always closely inter-related 
(¢.g., employment, education, health, personal and family relationships), the use of an 
adjective—and particularly the adjective ‘‘vocational,’’ which is inadequate in any 
event because not relating to all types of employment—is clearly erroneous. 

There is no implication to the effect that because the word vocational as applied to 
guidance is undesirable, there should be any lessening of emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of helping individuals to make good occupational adjustments. Obviously the 
most important activity in the lives of most people is earning their livelihood. To earn 
a living and to be happy doing so is the prime objective of everyone. To achieve this, 
one’s interests and aptitudes must be discovered and brought to light; and this, for most 
people in this day and age, requires guidance, not merely job information (or 
“vocational’’ or ‘‘occupational’’ guidance), but guidance with respect to per- 
sonality traits, occupational interest patterns, intellectual and physical capacities, 
and the emotional life, because all of these things are pertinent to success on a job. 
Guidance is the total process of aiding the individual to solve his problems, and it is 
unnecessary and undesirable to limit it by the use of adjectives. ‘‘Personal’’ and ‘‘edu- 
cational’’ are adjectives in fairly wide use in guidance literature, and one occasionally 
encounters even “‘civic,’’ “‘moral,’’ “‘health,’’ and ‘“‘recreational.’" From the point 
of view of many of us, these terms do not help in the least in trying to understand what 
guidance is, but they are as justifiable as is “‘vocational.’’ In fact, if we insist upon 
vocational, applied only or largely to earning a living, we need all the others, and per- 
haps many more, which leads to a reductio ad absurdum. 

For some years the National Vocational Guidance Association has realized that 
confusion exists in many minds concerning the relationships between vocational gui- 
dance an dvocational education. Accordingly, it has been found necessary to clarify 
this issue by statements emphasizing the differences between the two concepts and the 
points in common. Despite these efforts confusion still exists. For example, parents, 
educators, and employers frequently use ‘vocational guidance’’ and ‘‘vocational educa- 
tion’’ synonymously, failing to distinguish between choosing a vocation and preparing 
for one. > 

At least some of this confusion is caused by the use of the word vocational-—prob- 
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ably the major part of it. In fact, the use of this term as applied to education has not 
been too fortunate, for it has been narrowly interpreted (as in the case of vocational 
education) to mean education for only certain occupations. For instance, according to 
the usual connotation, training for occupations in offices and in the professional fields 
and in the public service is not vocational. 

The reason for this limited meaning of “‘vocational’’ is the use of the term in the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and in subsequent legislation such as the Smith-Lever and 
George-Deen bills. In these enactments ‘‘vocational education’’ means training for 
“trade and industry,"’ ‘‘agriculture,"’ “‘home economics,”’ and ‘‘distributive occupa- 
tions."’ Unquestionably it was considered necessary when these bills were written in 
order to impress members of Congress with the fact that the Federal Government was 
being asked to aid a type of training that was to differ materially from the standard 
““general’’ or ‘‘academic’’ pattern. Probably the word vocational at one time seemed 
adequate. That its use in this connection has Jed to conflict between ‘‘vocational’’ edu- 
cation and “‘general’’—#.e., all training not federally reimbursed—education is a fact 
which is unfortunate for more reasons than accuracy in terminology. As has already 
been pointed out, one effect has been to classify as non-vocational, in a technical sense, 
certain kinds of educational preparation which are in reality as truly vocational as any 
educational program can be. 

Under these circumstances the conventional use of the term vocational naturally 
repels many educators, including those who believe firmly in vocational preparation, 
broadly interpreted, and consider it one of the basic responsibilities of the school. To 
such people, to speak of vocational education as something opposed to or even separate 
and distinct from general education is definitely repugnant; it tends to create a cleavage 
in a field where united effort is urgently needed. 

In the guidance field the same condition exists and has existed for some time. It is 
unfortunate for vocational guidance to be confused with vocational education, particu- 
larly so when in the minds of many the term “‘vocational education”’ is itself a misnomer. 
But this term is now well established. Whatever some persons may think about its 
acceptability, it evidently satisfies many others, including those who use it officially, 
and it has the sanction of long-continued usage, not only in educational literature but 
in Acts of Congress as well. To make a change now might be difficult or impossible. 

So far as guidance is concerned the situation is different. While the term ‘‘voca- 
tional guidance’ has been used by a comparatively small number of people for many 
years, the guidance concept as generally understood today is without doubt the broader 
one, as others have pointed out in this symposium; and now is an excellent time to 
change the name and make it fit the fact. Furthermore, the guidance movement has 
been greatly accelerated by the depression of the 1930's and by other factors and now at- 
tracts the interest of more parents and other lay persons than ever before. For this 
group, the members of which are interested in what guidance can do to aid in the solu- 
tion of all of the problems of youth, not just the employment problems, an accurate 
designation of our profession is greatly needed. 

Again, it must be emphasized that there is no disposition to subordinate the con- 
cept of occupational adjustment or of what some like to term “‘vocational guidance.” 
But when we recognize that guidance in areas other than ‘‘vocational’’ is needed in order 
to aid individuals to become occupationally adjusted—to say nothing of helping them 
to be better adjusted individuals in toto—what need is there for any adjective whatever 
as applied to guidance? Especially, what need, or justification, is there for an adjec- 
tive that qualifies or limits a procedure which cannot be truly effective in only one area 
of living, since no individual lives his life in just one department? And, in any event, 
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since it is the guidance concept that is important, and not any qualifying terms used to 
describe or characterize it, why use one which admittedly repels some of the very 
people who have the guidance job to do? 

If the word vocational repels NVGA members, it must also fail to appeal to poten- 
tial or prospective members. For example, if guidance is to function effectively in 
educational institutions—which is where most of its clients are—it must sooner or later 
make itself felt at the elementary school level. To date the progress in this area has 
been almost non-existent. One reason certainly is that the word vocational is no mag- 
net. Yet the things counselors do for their clients are applicable in any situation where 
teaching can be done. Any profession designed to aid human beings must have its 
preventive as well as its curative or corrective program; for this reason alone we can- 
not continue to restrict guidance service to the high schools and the colleges and uni- 
versities. 

No change in terminology will settle all of our difficulties, but there is a great deal 
of merit in accurate designations of important human services, and likewise in the 
avoidance of limiting and especially of erroneous qualifying terms. The counseling 
profession will be more aptly and more happily named if the word vocational is elimi- 
nated. 


Part II 


Objections to Proposed Change of Name 


A Statement by John M. Brewer 


Harvard University 


HE TASK Of vocational and educational guidance is a gigantic one. The individual 

who receives it must make a long series of decisions: when to stay in school and 

when to leave; the selection of studies; the choice of an academic curriculum; the 
development of school interests and special interests in academic subjects; the choice 
of interests in various distinct kinds of vocational activities; the determination of one's 
level in occupational service, whether professional, executive, skilled, semi-skilled, or 
labor; the particular industry; the specific occupation; the choice of preparation, in- 
cluding the specific institution; the choice of locality, whether urban or rural, and the 
place within the country; the specific job; the employer. After the above comes that 
long series of decisions relating to readjustments and the securing of promotions. 

An Association such as ours may legitimately widen the scope of its interests to 
include logically necessary topics such as educational guidance, as noted above; but it 
should not widen its scope to include additiona! and not very closely related topics un- 
less, indeed, its present task is nearly finished and it seeks new worlds to conquer. 

The public looks to NVGA as the sponsor of vocational guidance. An association for 
this gigantic interest is necessary and the task isnot nearly done. The supply of trained 
vocational counselors is woefully inadequate, our training systems are in their infancy, 
our total enrollment in classes in occupational information and in exploratory work, 
while hopeful, is small, relatively speaking; and, stating the matter in general, we reach 
as yet not more than 15 per cent of the total school and college population. 
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Is there a personnel to support a “‘guidance’’ association? Even if we restrict the 
definition of guidance to help with decisions made by individuals, we have the following 
kinds of guidance which young people need: selection of companions; selection of hus- 
band or wife; kind of home to establish; location of home; investments; kinds of 
athletic interests, recreations, and hobbies; community activities; political party; selec- 
tion of clubs; selection of diet and health habits; church and religious affiliations; 
purchases of all kinds. Can we obtain a unified personnel out of this array, without 
inviting and enrolling each and every person engaged in educating the young and old? 

It is to be hoped that none of our members is suffering from the delusion that chil- 
dren should be parceled out to counselors who counsel separately regarding all the above 
activities. ‘‘In the multitude of counselors there is safety,’’ as the Bible remarks in 
two places, and the young person needs to be served throughout life by counselors re- 
garding all his activities, from installment sellers to Sunday School teachers. Among 
his counselors should surely be persons who specialize in the solution of vocational 
problems. 

In contemplating an association which deals with all of guidance, one is neces- 
sarily reminded of organizations now dealing with specific phases of human activity 
aside from the vocational. There is, for example, the very effective National Recrea- 
tion Association. Shall we take it in? Then there are the Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the National Thrift Committee, the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, the National Health Council, the American Orthopsychiatric Association, and 
the National Society for the Study of Education. The list of such organizations in the 
directory mounts into the scores. If we were a ‘‘guidance’’ association how would we 
differ from them? 

The total of guidance, it is true, ought to add up to education in its proper effective- 
ness, but our country is not in need of another National Education Association. What 
we are in need of is a more effective grappling with the problem of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. If this is neglected, homes and schools and churches and all other ac- 
tivities will suffer. If it is well done, all of life will benefit. 

Then, too, how would our Magazine differ from School and Society or The Clearing 
House, or a dozen or so other magazines devoted to the improvement of education in 
general? And how can we possibly deal with the techniques of statistical research, 
testing, records, and the like if we are busy with all sorts of other activities? If the 
Magazine is to have a section on guidance for recreation and another on guidance for 
vocation, and so on, will it not fall of its own weight as did the Vocational Education 
Magazine in the 1920's, which had departments on industrial education, commercial, 
home economics, agriculture, and the like, and which lost subscribers because people 
objected to paying for the whole magazine when they wanted only one section? 

If I may be pardoned a personal word, it is this: I am sometimes said to have fur- 
thered the notion of other forms of guidance besides the vocational, and to that I would 
be glad to plead guilty. However, the most superficial reading of the statements of my 
point of view will show that the division of labor is of paramount consideration in my 
proposals. Every distinct kind of life activity should have its specific group of guides. 
The unification of the child's life must, of course, be done by the child himself, not by a 
so-called ‘‘general counselor.’’ In fact, the only generalist in the field of guidance ought 
merely to be the administrator or the homeroom teacher, who can recognize glaring 
difficulties and refer to specialized counselors who have studied their jobs and know what 
they are doing. 

Two educators, a dean and a public administrator, when recently told of the dis- 
cussion about the inclusion of all of guidance, expressed amazement at even the con- 
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sideration of the change. It is certain that if such change were to be made, and its im- 
plications sincerely followed, a mew vocational guidance association would very soon be 
organized. It seems obvious that the vocational guidance movement should not and 
cannot be controlled by an association dealing with a// of education and guidance 

May I add a final suggestion: while various kinds of guidance ought to be co- 
ordinate and independent in their attack and personnel, there are interrelationships 
which our Association might very well study. Why not, therefore, have certain Sections 
within the Association which are charged with the duty of studying these relationships? 
One might deal with vocational affairs as they relate to recreation, while not trying to 
set up a program of recreational guidance. Four or five other such interrelationships 
might be explored. 

It is doubtful if any city department which uses the term guidance without the 
adjective is doing any more than vocational and educational guidance, after all. The 
Providence department, for instance, which is as comprehensively organized as any, 
confines itself to these two forms of guidance, plus assistance in developing a personal 
integrity and a skill in human relations, which are both intimately connected with suc- 
cess in school and work. 

The National Vocational Guidance Association was organized in 1913 out of the 
unselfish efforts of our pioneers. Its continuity was saved in 1920 by the intervention 
of one of these men, Dean Jesse B. Davis. Would it not be inappropriate to vote its 
termination now as an association chiefly interested in vocational guidance, particularly 
when there are other associations interested in other forms of guidance and when voca- 
tional problems are so acutely in need of study and solution? Most of us belong to 
several organizations, and some of us are frankly more interested in the whole of educa- 
tion than we are in any part. Yet we naturally wish our affiliations to be as definite 
as possible and properly restricted in their scope. The NVGA should be preserved to 
catry on the vastly important task of vocational guidance and its preparatory work in 
educational guidance. 


A Statement by Margaret E. Bennett 


Director of Guidance, Pasadena Public Schools 


HE IssuEs confronting our Association with respect to name and purpose should 
challenge us to serious thought concerning the essentials for sound growth in an 
organization such as ours. Three such essentials should be considered: 

First, there should be a natural continuity in its development. 

The normal growth of any organized group of individuals is the resultant of the 
interaction of many forces. There is a natural sequence of development determined by 
past experiences and present conditions. A common fallacy in our educational think- 
ing is the attempt to choose between widely divergent alternatives—an ‘‘either-or"’ 
process—instead of coming to grips with all the interrelated aspects of a situation and 
attempting to plan next steps ahead on the basis of past experience and tested truths. 
These “‘either-or’’ issues are generally fictions rather than realities. 

In the judgment of the writer, the Committee on Purpose and Function fell prey 
to this fallacy in its deliberations when it attempted to choose between moving in one 
of two divergent directions, rather than searching for possible discrepancies between 
the stated purposes of the Association and verified research and experience. Also, the 
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proposal to change the name disregarded the fact that half of the persons responding 
to the questionnaire sent out by the Committee on Constitution and Organization the 
previous year, and two-thirds of the participants in the straw-vote taken by the Dele- 
gate Assembly in Atlantic City in 1941, were opposed to such achange. The wishes of 
these large groups were disregarded by the Committee. 

The National Vocational Guidance Association has been in existence for twenty- 
eight years and has gained recognition and prestige in its unique field of service. Its 
membership is drawn not only from educational institutions, but also from business and 
industry, government agencies, social agencies, service organizations, and the interested 
lay public. The one common interest uniting these diverse groups is vocational guidance. 
Opportunity for the interchange of experiences among these various groups is one of 
the valuable services rendered by the Association. The suggestion to change the name 
has come largely from members within educational institutions. The proposed changes 
would be likely to alienate many of the non-school members and deprive school workers 
of valuable contacts with the outside world. 

Another important consideration is the fact that the Association accepted $30,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation several years ago, allotted specifically for the improve- 
ment of occupational adjustment. They selected us because we were the only organiza- 
tion having vocational guidance as its primary objective. By shifting from this primary 
objective, would we not be failing in our obligation as trusted custodian of these funds? 

In appraising the assets which we have amassed during the years, we should count 
as of high value the name, National Vocational Guidance Association. Some business 
firms appraise the firm name as worth a million dollars. If we should abandon che 
name, National Vocational Guidance Association, we would be casting out of the 
window a considerable amount of irreplaceable good will. 

Second, an organization should have clear-cut purposes related to significant human needs 
and interests. 

“Vocational guidance’ has definiteness of meaning. There is fairly universal 
agreement as to its purposes and it is clearly associated with well-recognized human 
needs and values that have both social and individual significance. The surveys of 
youth needs conducted by the American Youth Commission have indicated that occupa- 
tional maladjustment is one of the major problems of youth and that more and better 
vocational guidance is one of their major needs. Unemployment and occupational mis- 
fits among adults have shown that the need for vocational guidance extends far beyond 
the period of formal schooling. 

There is much disagreement, however, as to the meaning of the term “‘guidance.”’ 
It is in danger of becoming a meaningless shibboleth because of its chameleon character 
in various situations and the scope of activities frequently subsumed under the name. 
It is generally designated as an every-teacher function and is sometimes interpreted as 
synonymous with ‘‘education.’’ The National Guidance Association formed earlier 
this year (see announcement p. 58, this issue. Ed.) has announced as one of its major 
objectives “‘to serve the needs of the Crassroom Tgacuer with his general guidance 
function!”” 

It is too readily assumed that ‘‘guidance’’ by classroom and homeroom teachers will 
somehow meet all the needs of individuals. Common observation, however, shows 
that teachers who lack training in the techniques of vocational guidance and are un- 
informed regarding occupational conditions, fail to give adequate attention to the 
specific occupational problems of youth. 

The question of the value and desirability of a vocational guidance association should not 
be confused with the question of the nature and relationships of guidance in schools or elsewhere. 
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No matter how many needs human beings have, they always will need vocational gui- 
dance, and never more than now. Recognition of this fact is becoming more widespread 
with the present upsurge in industry, due to the defense program. It is the river with 
well-defined banks that soonest reaches its goal. The widened stream loses its force 
and forms useless marshland. The term vocational guidance has more prestige than 
ever before and we should capitalize this through our National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 

Any contemplated change in our name and purposes should be considered in the 
light of our relationships within the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
of which we are the largest group in point of numbers. A change to a general guidance 
organization would cause much overlapping with other groups and give the impression 
that we are seeking to monopolize a field in which they have vested rights. Indeed, 
we would be competing with the very organization which we called into being and of 
which we are a constituent part. Would it not be better to retain our uniqueness as a 
vocational guidance association and thereby serve our sister-organizations in a field 
which would not otherwise be represented? 

Third, an association should have perspective on probable future trends within its area of 

Service. 

The exigencies of the defense situation are focusing attention more sharply upon 
the need and value of vocational guidance. Federal and state funds are being appro- 
priated for vocational guidance and placement as well as vocational training. A 
national organization devoted to vocational guidance should be in existence to exert 
professional leadership with respect to the expenditure of these funds. 

Educators, particularly school administrators through their national organiza- 
tions, are exerting increased activity in relation to vocational guidance. The Secondary 
School Principals have formed national committees to study aspects of vocational 
guidance, have published findings and recommendations, and are experimenting with 
their applications. The Policies Commission of the Association of School Adminis- 
trators in their volume, Purposes of Education, quote from the Children’s Charter as follows: 


For every child an education which, through the discovery and development of 
his individual abilities, prepares him for life; and through training and vocational 
guidance* prepares him for a living which will yield him the maximum of satisfac- 
tion. 


One of four major objectives of education stated in this volume is that of ‘‘Economic 
Competence’’ interpreted to include occupational information, choice, training, ad- 
justment, and consumer efficiency. 

The “‘writing on the wall’’ would seem to predict the coordination of various 
school and community services as one of the major developments in the years just ahead. 
Our varied membership in NVGA is particularly well qualified to make constructive 
contributions to this trend. Can we not also as a Vocational Guidance Association, 
provide leadership in the direction of increased coordination of the various groups repre- 
sented in the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations? Thus we can retain our 
heritage, keep faith with our pioneer leaders and face the future with the conviction of 
significant service ahead 





* Tealics are the writer's. 
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A Statement by Robert Hoppock 
New York University 


OR MORE than a quarter century the National Vocational Guidance Association 

F has invited into its membership all persons interested in vocational guidance. 

The prominence given to the word ‘‘vocational’’ in the name of the Association 

and its Magazine, has attracted many who, while concerned with other types of ser- 
vice to individuals, are primarily interested in vocational adjustment. 

Every official vote taken by the Association in the past has shown this group to be 
a majority. But even if they were a minority, we would have a moral obligation to 
consider their interests before changing the name and character of the Association which 
they have helped to build. 

Our avowed interest in educational guidance and our recognition that it is inherent 
in vocational guidance, have attracted another group with more diverse interests— 
social, religious, recreational, academic, psychological, etc. Some of them would like 
to change our name to American Guidance Association. They deserve consideration, 
too. But they joined with the name and purpose of the Association as is. There can 
be no suggestion of ill-treatment in preserving the conditions which presumably at- 
tracted their membership. 

Much of our discussion of this change of name proceeds from the false premise 
that we are almost exclusively an association of school people. Wearenot. We are an 
association of employment interviewers, NYA counselors, CCC advisers, industrial 
personnel officers, social workers, and teachers. 

The one thing which all these groups and all these individuals have in common is 
the thing which brought them together in the first place; namely, an interest in voca- 
tional guidance. Every one of us has other interests, too. In some cases these other 
interests are more intense. Should we then ask our fellow-members to change the As- 
sociation to conform to our interests? Or should we join a second association? 

Since the last Convention, when the change of name was proposed, a National 
Guidance Association has been organized (see p. 58 this issue, Ed.). It is substantially 
what NVGA would become if we changed our name. So why change? The new 
association welcomes any of our members who prefer an organization without the word 
“‘vocational.’’ It is organizing branches and publishing a magazine. It can offer out 
dissatisfied members everything they want. It provides a natural, simple, painless 
solution to the whole problem. 

On the other hand, if we change our name, we will freeze out many of the persons 
whose primary interest is vocational. A new National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion will be formed, and we will be right back where we are now. 

Some years ago our association helped to organize the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. The other two large member associations of that council are 
interested in ‘‘general’’ guidance—one on the college level and one on the secondary. 
Both look to us for information and leadership in the vocational field. They attend 
our meetings and take part in them. Many of their members are also members of 
NVGA. They have come to us to get what we could give them; they have not asked 
their associations to change their names and compete with us. 

If we should change our name we would at once enter into competition with them. 
The only difference between us and the National Association of Deans of Women would 
be that we would admit men. 

As a Vocational Guidance Association we have grown to a membership of 3,300. 
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Our vocational guidance Magazine has 8,000 subscribers. The New York Regents 
Inquiry, the American Youth Commission, and dozens of other groups have emphasized 
repeatedly that vocational guidance is youth's number one problem. After the war we 
shall face the vocational readjustment of a million or more discharged soldiers. Do we 
need a bigger problem? A broader scope? 

Twelve years ago this same issue was before the Association. At the Atlantic 
City Convention of 1930 the proposed change drew only a single vote in the annual 
meeting. 

At Atlantic City in 1941 a straw vote of the Delegate Assembly revealed 62 per 
cent opposing a change of any kind. The report of the Committee which now recom- 
mends a change shows that only five of the nine members voted in favor of the name 
proposed. 

It requires a two-thirds vote of the Delegate Assembly to make the change. Nearly 
two-thirds opposed it last February. There is less reason for change now than there 
was then, because the National Guidance Association has been organized in the interim. 
So what's all the shooting about? 


Letter to the Editor 


While the foregoing symposium was being prepared under the auspices of the 
Editorial Board, another symposium regarding change of name and purpose was being 
held independently at the Harvard University summer session. The report comes to 
us in the form of a letter to the editor which is herewith reproduced. Ed. 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 
July 29, 1941 

To THE Eprror: 

In response to the request from the trustees of NVGA that full discussions be given 
to the proposals regarding name and purpose now before the Association, a small group 
of interested members has held informal discussions here this summer. The group has 
given consideration to the report of the special committee and to the issues involved 
as we see them. As a result of the first meeting it was agreed that each of us would 
prepare a statement embodying his views, and that these statements would be brought 
to a subsequent meeting for consideration by the group. When the group reconvened 
these ideas were fully considered and an attempt was made to incorporate them into a 
single statement to which we could all agree. The following represents our efforts: 


Name: The name we propose for the Association is The Vocational and Educa- 
tional Guidance Association. 


Purposes: 

a. To unite persons practicing or actively interested in vocational and educa- 
tional guidance 

b. To promote the extension and improvement of vocational and educational 
guidance services in educational institutions and community agencies 

c. To recognize the importance of the integration of the individual and that 
health, personality, character trajts, and ideals, as well as special know]- 
edge sad dle, are of importance in vocational and educational planning 
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d. To promote the dissemination of current and reliable educational and 











- 
occupational information and the extension of exploratory opportunities 
to the end that individuals may make sound vocational and educational 
~~ 7 
f. To establish and maintain professional standards for workers in vocational 
and educational guidance R 
g- To promote conferences for the benefit of members and others and to 
foster the development of Branch Associations = 
h. To promote working relationships with other organizations for the above 
purposes. 
This is submitted as the contribution of a small group of interested members, 
deeply interested in the question before our Association, who believe that the question 
is also of interest to all members. 
Joun M. Brewer 
Jesse B. Davis 
Criarence C. DuNsMooR 
Georce E. HutcHerson S 
Donatp E. Super Nt 
J. Wenpvett YzEo 
Jul 
cer: 
Six 
Sta 
¢ 
Exe 
Excerpts from the report of the organization meeting of NVGA, Oct. 24, 1913. | Ma 
Published in ‘Vocational Guidance—Papers Presented at the Organization || hep 
Meeting of the National Vocational Guidance Association.” U. S. Bureau of cate 
Education, Bulletin, 1914, No. 14. Government Printing Office. Ral 
Perhaps the formation of a new society such as this, when societies are multiplying ap 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





Report of Trustees Meeting 


NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY APPOINTED 


UCCESSFULLY combining business with 

pleasure, the Board of Trustees of 
NVGA met in Syracuse, New York, on 
July 19 to discuss important questions con- 
cerning the Association and to attend the 
Sixth Annual Conference of the New York 
State Counselors’ Association. 

Clarence W. Failor was appointed 
Executive Secretary of the Association and 
Managing Editor of Occupations, the Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine, to succeed 
Ralph B. Kenney, who resigned to accept 
a position as Assistant Professor of Gui- 
dance at the New York State College for 
Teachers in Albany, New York. Several 
candidates were interviewed by the Trus- 
tees and, although it was difficult to make 
a decision, the Association may rest as- 
sured that in the choice of Dr. Failor its 
welfare has been placed in competent hands. 

The Board of Trustees formally expressed 
their appreciation to Dr. Kenney for his 
work during the past two years. During 
this period it was necessary to effect the 
transfer of the functions previously per- 
formed by the National Occupational Con- 
ference, together with the assumption of 
the publication of our Magazine, Occupa- 
TIONS. 

The Board of Trustees, mindful that 
these have not been easy tasks, is deeply 
appreciative of Dr. Kenney’s efforts toward 
their accomplishment. The Board of 
Trustees, and your President in particular, 


also commend Dr. Kenney for his achieve- 
ment during a transition period. We re- 
gret to see him leave, but extend our 
hearty thanks and good wishes for con- 
tinued success in his new work. 

During the past two years the Associa- 
tion and the Magazine have shown a 
steady growth at approximately the same 
rate as has been indicated since 1935. The 
report on the fiscal condition of the Maga- 
zine is evidence of successful resumption of 
publication by the Association and stands 
testimony to the diligent efforts of the 
entire staff of OccuPaTIoNs. 

The report shows that for the publishing 
year July 1, 1940-June 30, 1941, the Maga- 
zine had an excess of income over expendi- 
tures. A count of subscriptions, based 
upon money received, indicates that we 
have 7,911 subscribers of whom 3,469 are 
members of NVGA; 2,942 are subscribers 
only; and 1,500 represent subscriptions 
sent to CCC camps. The goal set by the 
Committee on Future Policy in 1939, before 
the Magazine was returned to NVGA, was 
2,500 members and 2,500 subscribers by 
1940-1941. The CCC subscriptions were 
not included. So, we have passed our goal. 

The report of the Future Policy Com- 
mittee anticipated the necessity for making 
a withdrawal from our subsidy of $6,572 
for the 1940-1941 production of the Maga- 
zine. But this was not found to be neces- 
sary. The Future Policy report anticipated 
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that the Magazine would be self-support- 
ing by 1945. This has been made a reality 
during the year 1940-1941, and we may 
congratulate ourselves upon the success of 
our business enterprise. The Trustees 
voted to convey this information to the 
Carnegie Corporation. A budget for the 
coming Magazine year was approved. 

Committee chairmen reported briefly 
their plans for the coming year. Lawrence 
W. Tice, Chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, told of plans under way for pub- 
licity for the Association and the Conven- 
tion; Warren K. Layton reported that he 
was communicating with persons inter- 
ested in sponsoring regional conferences; 
Clarence W. Failor outlined the activities 
contemplated by the Branch Associations 
Committee; Rex B. Cunliffe, Chairman of 
the Promotion Committee, though unable 
to be present, wrote of plans for simultane- 
ously increasing our membership and our 
subscription lists. 

The Trustees reviewed the plans for the 
San Francisco Convention submitted by 
Margaret E. Bennett and her Program 
Committee. The Convention, it seems, 
will have one of the finest programs ever 
prepared. Stimulating and informative, 
and bristling with new names, the pro- 
gram will justify the reputation of Cali- 
fornia for doing things by wholes rather 
than by halves. 


The Trustees considered the report of the 
Committee on Preparation for Guidance 
Service and voted to recommend that, in 
the future distribution of the report, it be 
accompanied by a letter which would more 
nearly assure the Committee of a definite 
response. 

Jerome H. Bentley, Chairman of the 
Committee on Purpose and Function of the 
NVGA, reported on the progress of the 
work of the Committee. He summarized 
briefly the replies to the questionnaire 
which had been sent to all members of the 
Association, and expressed the hope that 
all of the replies not yet received would be 
in the hands of the Committee before the 


next meeting on October 18. The Trustees 
discussed the report informally. 

The President was empowered to appoint 
two special committees, one to cooperate 
with industry and another to cooperate 
with labor. Since both industrial and 
labor organizations have exhibited an in- 
creasing interest in vocational guidance, it 
is believed that NVGA might well have 
committees at work to assist industry and 
labor in understanding the scope and inter- 
est of the Association, and to foster co- 
operation with them. 

Well after midnight the Trustees com- 
pleted consideration of a long agenda. 

GeorceE E. HutcHerson 
President, N.V.G.A. 


Our New Executive Secretary 


The Association welcomes Clarence W. 
Failor as its new Executive Secretary and 
Managing Editor of Occupations, the Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine, who assumed 
the duties of his new position on September 
first. 

Dr. Failor is no stranger to NVGA. He 
has been active in its work both locally 
and nationally for a number of years. For 
two years he was Chairman of the Regional 
Conference Committee, during which time 
he stimulated the activity and growth of 
the Association in many sections of the 
country. In recognition of the excellent 
service he rendered our organization in this 
capacity, the Board of Trustees in Febru- 
ary, 1941, elected him Chairman of the 
Branch Associations Committee. 

Dr. Failor holds a bachelor’s degree from 
Iowa State Teachers College, a master’s 
from the University of Wisconsin, and a 
doctor’s from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. His wage-earning activities 
cover a wide range of experience from 
grocery clerk to newspaper correspondent. 

For nine years he was a teacher, director 
of guidance, and principal in Iowa junior 
and senior high schools. Later he was ap- 
pointed Director of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement for the Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois. During 
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the past year he has been Director of Gui- 
dance for the Poughkeepsie, New York, 
public schools, from which position he re- 
signed to become our Executive Secretary. 
He has been a member of the summer ses- 
sion staffs at Bucknell University, State 
College of Washington, Cornell Univer- 
sity, and State College for Teachers in 
Albany, New York. 

Dr. Failor has done research and writing 
in connection with his work and hobby— 
vocational guidance. He has contributed 
articles to Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine; Nation's Schools; 
Clearing House; The Cooperative Builder; and 
Epworth Herald. His monographs on 
“Consumer Cooperatives and Their Work- 
ers’’ and ‘‘Careers in Consumer Coopera- 
tion’’ have been published by the Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, Ill. In 
addition he has found time to prepare oc- 
cupational briefs for the Poughkeepsie 
Public Schools. 

Widely experienced and keenly aware of 
the problems confronting the vocational 
guidance movement, Dr. Failor brings to 
his office enthusiasm and industry which 
will foster the continued growth of the 
NVGA. He is assured of the support of 
the Board of Trustees, Branches and mem- 
bership of the Association to further his 
new undertaking. 

Gerorce E. HutcHerson 
President, N.V.G.A. 


A Word of Appreciation 


To tHE Members or NVGA: 

I wish it were possible to write a letter 
to each member of NVGA to express my 
personal appreciation for the loyal support 
that has been given me during the past two 
years. 

Busy professional people—burdened with 
their own responsibilities—have always 
foufd time to undertake additional tasks, 
and, as Executive Secretary, I have been 
greatly impressed by the ready willingness 
with which members and friends have con- 
tributed to the welfare of the organiza- 
tion. 


The work of the Association, as it is 
carried on by the officers and committee 
chairmen, the Convention, and the publica- 
tion of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, cannot be accom- 
plished by the Headquarters’ Office staff 
alone. It has frequently been necessary to 
turn to especially qualified persons in dif- 
ferent parts of the country for assistance in 
advancing the program of the Association. 
Consequently, it would be impossible to 
name the many persons and groups to 
whom I have become indebted in two short 
years. 

So, may I thank one and all for their 
cooperation and support, without which it 
would not have been possible either to con- 
duct the affairs of the Association or to 
produce the Magazine. I shall miss the 
close ties, but our personal friendships will 
continue. 

It now becomes my privilege to join 
with you in rendering assistance to our new 
Executive Secretary, Clarence W. Failor. 

Raps B. Kenney 


The Board of Trustees, and the officers 
and members of NVGA extend to Clarence 
W. Failor their heartfelt sympathy in the 
death of his wife on August 5. 


To Branch Secretaries 


Won't you send us promptly full ac- 
counts of your activities? The Magazine 
regularly publishes News of the Branches 
(see p. 54) and is interested in accounts of 
your projects, membership campaigns, and 
other relevant information which will be 
helpful to other Branches. Copy received 
by the 15th of the month is published the 
second month; for example, copy which 
reaches the Magazine October 15 would 
appear in the December issue. 

In reporting meetings, please be sure to 
give the time and place, and print names of 
speakers if copy is not typed. 








California, Here I Come! 


next few months and make it a reality 
when our 1942 NVGA Convention meets 
in San Francisco, February 18-20. 

Your Program Committee is working 
diligently at the pleasant task of assem- 
bling the many fine suggestions received in 
response to requests sent to more than 150 
National and Branch officers and chairmen. 
A pattern for the Convention is emerging 
that we anticipate will provide delectable 
food for mind and spirit. Local Arrange- 
ments Chairman, Spencer Benbow of Oak- 
land, California, and his Committee are 
planning thoughtfully for our comfort, 
convenience, and entertainment. 


Soest att think this together during the 


CoMMITTEE TO BE ANNOUNCED 


The complete personnel of the Program 
Committee will be announced next month. 
One important member is last year’s Pro- 
gram Chairman, Elsa Becker, who will 
help us to conserve the excellence of the 
1941 meetings and give us the benefit of 
her experience in planning new features. 

Tentative plans involve five snappy gen- 
eral sessions followed immediately by 
smaller section meetings in which related 
problems may be discussed informally. 
We shall strive, wherever possible, to co- 
ordinate our meetings with those of our 
Council and other groups, and shall con- 
centrate within our program on problems 
unique to our own Association. 

The general topics now on the agenda 
are: ‘‘Helping Individuals Plan Careers— 
an Overview of the Task, Problems, .and 
Opportunities’; “Utilizing the Results of 
Occupational Research in Vocational 
Guidance’; ‘‘Appraising Individual In- 
terests, Abilities and Needs’’; ‘‘Placement 
and Follow-up Procedures’’; and ‘‘Voca- 
tional Guidance for the Post-War Period.”’ 


Shop talks, which have been so enthusias- 
tically endorsed, will be scheduled for 
breakfast and luncheon periods, so that 
you won't need to develop a disintegrated 
personality attempting to choose from a 
bewildering array of opportunities. 

Plans are under way for an exhibit and 
discussion of vocational guidance aids and 
materials that should afford us a wealth 
of new suggestions. In both the setting 
and the speaker for the banquet, we think 
we have a real treat in store, but we won't 
let you in on the secret yet. The Delegate 
Assembly will doubtless be confronted 
with fundamental problems of Associa- 
tion policy that will require adequate rep- 
resentation from all Branch Associations 
for democratic solution. 


SEND Your SUGGESTIONS 


Your Program Chairman wishes to take 
this opportunity to thank those of you 
who already have sent suggestions, and 
to urge all of you to send many more for 
the Committee to work on. Your recom- 
mendations as to speakers, discussion 
leaders, colloquia participants (new name 
for panel members), and live topics and 
problems may be a means of helping all of 
us achieve some significant professional 
growth. Don’t procrastinate and say “‘Let 
George do it.”’ 

Convention headquarters will be at the 
Fairmont and the Mark Hopkins, two ad- 
joining hotels. Two seasoned world 
travelers stopping recently at the Mark 
Hopkins remarked that they had never seen 
anything that surpassed in beauty the view 
of San Francisco Bay and the city from Nob 
Hill. That is where our Convention will 
meet. Certainly you can’t miss it! 

Marcaret E. BENNETT 
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C.G.P.A. Plans for Convention 


TOP THE tallest hill in San Francisco 
members of the Program and Ar- 
rangements Committees have just held 
their first meetings to plan for the annual 
Convention of the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations in February, 
1942. 

The eleven western states are happy, 
indeed, that they may at last welcome the 
Council to the West Coast. To us it 
seems auspicious—this meeting in the 
West—and to bring the West closer to the 
East will be, we hope, one of the achieve- 
ments of the Conference. 

The physical boundaries of the Con- 
ference this year are those of the future. 
They stretch west to the Pacific, south to 
the shores of Latin America, and north 
to the great Northwest. The boundaries 
of our thinking, likewise, must stretch 
into the future. 

Through the program we hope to take a 
long look, geographically, economically, 
and socially, toward future human rela- 
tions both at home and abroad. We shall 
try to bring the world of affairs more 
nearly in focus for our professional world. 
These long looks around us should true 
our sight on the problems close at hand. 
Our personnel and guidance problems can 
be intelligently solved only in so far as we 
see them in relation to their larger set- 
tings. New problems await us and we 
must help to solve them. There can be 
no looking backward now, there must be a 
looking forward—‘‘not a planned world 
but a planning world.” 

The suggestion has been made that as 
many as two Council meetings might well 
be devoted to considering closer coordina- 
tion between education and industry. 
Some feel that such coordination will be a 
fundamental to the post-war planning of 
counselors. 

The Program Committee which is com- 
posed of the program chairmen of each of 
the member associations of the Council, 


is as follows: Margaret E. Bennett of 
NVGA; Howard Dawson, Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth; Gladys Gove, 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club; C. F. Malm- 
berg, Teachers College Personnel Associa- 
tion; Mabel Meek, International Associa- 
tion of Altrusa Clubs; Floyd B. Shannon, 
Personnel Research Federation; Eugene 
Wilson, Eastern College Personnel Associa- 
tion; Mary Yost, National Association of 
Deans of Women; Karl P. Zerfoss, Ameri- 
can College Personnel Association; and 
Winifred M. Hausam, Western Personne! 
Service, Chairman. 


ProGRAM PATTERN 


Wednesday again will be Council Day. 
There will be general sessions of the 
Council in the morning and section meet- 
ings in the afternoon. The Council will 
endeavor to plan these section meetings 
to cover many of the topics desired jointly 
by NADW, NVGA, and CPA. It is 
probable that this year, for the first time, 
some Council discussion will be devoted 
exclusively to the subjects relating to 
counseling on the college level. 

The Program Committee is making an 
effort to see that the programs of the con- 
stituent organizations are properly co- 
ordinated so that there will be a minimum 
of conflict in topics. This may be done by 
having joint meetings where there is a 
common interest in some topic or by hold- 
ing group meetings on variants of the same 
topic at the same time. 

These are the early ambitions and still 
tentative plans of the Program Com- 
mittee. The Committee and its Chair- 
man will welcome your criticisms of 
these early plans and suggestions for im- 
provements. They will be happy to 
receive names of interesting speakers and 
significant topics for discussion. Please 
send all the help you can to the Chairman. 
She will be deeply grateful. 
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All organizations wishing to reserve 
rooms for special meetings or luncheons 
should make such arrangements through 
the Local Arrangements Committee. Serv- 
ing on this Commitee are: H. A. Spindt, 
University of California, Chairman; Spen- 
cer Benbow, Merritt Vocational School, 
Oakland, California; Doris Dozier, Mills 
College, California; and Alice Hoyt, Dean 
of Women, University of California. 


CoNVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


The Fairmont and Mark Hopkins hotels 
—which will be your home for the conven- 
tion—crown Nob Hill, and offer San Fran- 
cisco’s finest views of the Bay, out the 
Golden Gate to the Pacific beyond. Reg- 
istration headquarters will be at the Fair- 
mont, where exhibits will be on view. 


Individual room reservations should be 
made through member organizations or 
through the Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee. 

Business meetings will be shortened 
as much as possible, thus allowing time 
for interesting trips to those visiting San 
Francisco for the first time. 

Your West Coast hosts hope you will 
all consult your maps and learn early 
that it is no farther from East to West 
than it is from West to East. As the 
Chamber of Commerce might say, *“The 
Pacific calls, the tall palms beckon, the 
Sierras summon you.”’ 

We'll be greeting you in Laurel Court— 
we'll be meeting you Top o’the Mark—the 
date, February 18-19-20, 1942.—WinI- 
FRED M. HausaM. 


The Hudson Valley Regional Conference 


: poy HUNDRED and twenty-one teach- 
ers, counselors, and school adminis- 
trators met at the new Franklin D. Roose- 
velt High School in Hyde Park, New York, 
on May 10, to participate in the first Hud- 
son Valley Regional Conference on Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance. 

High-lighted with an address by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, the Conference was 
sponsored by the Capital District Guidance 
Association, the Westchester Guidance and 
Personnel Association, the Mid-Hudson 
Guidance Association, and the Rockland 
County Vocational Guidance and Person- 
nel Association. 

Plans for the conference were made by a 
Committee on Arrangements headed by 
Clarence W. Failor, Director of Guidance 
in the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., public schools. 
Assisting Dr. Failor were George E. Hutch- 
erson, President of NVGA, Alfred J. 
Bruckert of Kingston, N. Y., Joseph T. 
Clark of the Franklin D. Roosevelt High 


School, F. A. Fredenburgh of Hudson, 
N. Y., and George B. McAndrews of Ar- 
lington High School. 

Nine Branches were represented at the 
conference: Westchester, Capital District, 
Mid-Hudson, Rockland County, Teachers 
College-Columbia University, Connecticut, 
Worcester, Mass., New York City, and 
Central New York. 

In her address Mrs. Roosevelt em- 
phasized the importance of training young 
people to do all tasks well. She advocated 
a vigorous attack on the “‘white collar 
complex,’’ and suggested that the schools 
make more careful appraisals of the apti- 
tudes and interests of students. 

“It seems to me that the idea for you to 
get across is that the way a job is done is 
the important thing,’’ said Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Expressing a regret that in America we 
tend to esteem certain occupations more 
highly than others, she remarked: ‘““Too 
many people have wanted white-collar jobs 
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because it gave them special standing in 
their communities." 

“When a youngster comes to you and 
says, ‘I want to be a doctor,’ of course he 
should be encouraged if he has the quali- 
ties which will take him to the top. But 
if the youngster is only an average boy or 
girl, it seems to me you should try to find 
some other field where he could use the 
same aptitudes and have a better chance of 
success. We are living in a time when no 
one can afford to do a job only half-way— 
a time that requires the very maximum of 
effort.”” 

Mrs. Roosevelt remained after her ad- 
dress to enjoy the vocational guidance skit, 
“Let’s Get Organized,’” which was pre- 
sented by members of the Teachers College 
Branch. In ‘‘Let’s Get Organized,’’ the 
students lampooned themselves, their in- 
structors, and the field in which they are 
preparing to work. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s address followed a 
luncheon served by the home economics 
students of Roosevelt High School. Dr. 
Failor presided; Ralph B. Kenney, Execu- 
tive Secretary of NVGA, brought greetings 
from the Association; and Edwin A. 
Juckett, Principal of the Hyde Park School 
system, welcomed the conferees. 

The topics treated in the panel discus- 
sions of the morning session were: ‘‘How 
to Coordinate Placement Activities,” 
“How Service Clubs Can Participate in 


Guidance Activities,’’ ‘How to Use Tests 
in Guidance,’’ and ‘“‘How the Classroom 
Teacher Can Function in the Guidance 
Program.” 

Also, *‘How to Organize an Individual 
Counseling Program,’’ ‘“‘How to Study 
Youth Who Leave School,’’ ‘‘How to 
Coordinate Community Guidance Efforts,"’ 
‘How to Organize Guidance in Small High 
Schools,’’ “How to Collect and Organize 
Occupational Information,"’ and ‘‘How to 
Teach Occupational Information." 

The afternoon session, which was pre- 
sided over by Leonard M. Miller of Rock- 
land County, was opened with selections 
by the Roosevelt High School Band. 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education 
at Columbia University, and Editor of 
Occupations, and Hugh H. Stewart of 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., were the speakers. 
In presenting his topic—‘Do You Help 
Youth Plan Careers?’’—Dr. Kitson demon- 
strated and discussed a rating scale for the 
evaluation of vocational guidance services. 
The title of Mr. Stewart's talk was “‘A 
Principal Looks at Guidance.”’ 

The Conference was entirely financed by 
means of a registration fee of 50 cents 
charged each registrant. After all of the 
expenses had been paid, a sum remained 
which will be used as a nucleus for financ- 
ing a larger Conference in 1942. 


CLARENCE W. FarItor 


The Legislative Front 


HE FOLLOWING brief summaries of 

federal and state legislation, not pre- 
viously reported in Occupations, should be 
of interest to readers. 

H.R. 4530 provides for the further de- 
velopment of 4-H Club work and other ex- 
tension work with rural youth. It was 
introduced April 25, 1941, by Mr. Fulmer 
of South Carolina, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The ‘‘4-H Club 


and Rural Youth Act’’ would authorize 
annual appropriations, increasing to $24,- 
000,000 in 1947 and thereafter, to be ad- 
ministered by the agricultural extension 
service of the state agricultural colleges and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


H.R. 4926, continuing the National 
Youth Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, provides: 
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$85,948,000 for the regular program of 
youth work and student aid, which 
includes part-time employment of 
needy young persons in schools, col- 
leges and universities, as well as em- 
ployment and training for out-of- 
school unemployed young persons on 
public projects; 

$56,972,000 for the employment of needy 
young people between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-four inclusive, 
in resident and workshop projects 
which furnish work experience pre- 
paratory to employment in defense 
occupations, provided that not more 
than 100,000 youths shall be em- 
ployed at any one time under this 
program; 

$10,000,000 appropriated to the U. S. 
Office of Education for the cost of 
vocational courses related to, or any 
other necessary instructions provided 
for, young people employed on work 
projects of the National Youth Ad- 


ministration. 


H.R. 4906, introduced by Mrs. Rogers of 
Massachusetts, and referred to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, is now awaiting a 
report from the Budget Bureau. If passed, 
the bill will provide $25,000,000 to estab- 
lish a ‘Women's Auxiliary Corps for non- 
combatant service with the Army of the 
United States for the purpose of making 
available tothe national defense the know]- 
edge, skill, and special training of the 
women of the nation.’’ The bill will pro- 
vide for the appointment by the Secretary 
of War of a director and assistant direc- 
tors, the establishment of schools to train 
officers for the corps, and a voluntary ini- 
tial enrollment of 25,000 women, all of 
whom would be given, in addition to their 
training, a salary, living quarters, uni- 
forms, etc. 


VocaTIoNaL GuIDANcE LEGISLATION 
Early in 1941 the Legislative Committee 
made a check of state legislation provid- 
ing for vocational guidance programs. 
Through the legislative chairman in 
Branches of NVGA, and the state superin- 
tendents of education, or their supervisors 


of occupational information and guidance, 
replies were received from all but twelve 
of the forty-eight states. New York and 
California were the only states reporting 
such legislation. 

A number of states have provided for 
occupational information and guidance 
service in their state departments of educa- 
tion, but these services are usually pro- 
vided through administrative or budgetary 
channels rather than by direct legislation. 
(See Occupations, January, 1941, p. 303, 
for a list of state supervisors.) 

Since the Legislative Committee of 
NVGA has expended considerable effort 
during the last two years in attempting to 
interest Branch associations in the need 
for urging congressmen and senators to 
appropriate funds for the establishment of 
a department of guidance in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, the 
following item obtained from Chester 
Holmes, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, is of interest: 

“There will be a Head of Department of 
Guidance and Placement appointed for 
each of the two divisions as soon as the 
Board of Examiners can look into cre- 
dentials and hold oral examinations. Each 
high school will have a counselor half of 
whose time will be given to guidance work. 
Two assistant principals in the white 
junior high schools and one in the colored 
junior high schools will be set up, effective 
the first of September, with their chief 
duties to be in the counselling field."’ 

The Committee which will attempt to 
keep the Association informed on pertinent 
legislation includes: Francoise Bell, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, District of 
Columbia; Barnard Joy, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; John Lloyd, U. S. 
Office of Education; Helen E. Samuel, 
District of Columbia Public Schools, Chair- 
man; Gertrude Schermerhorn, U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; Ruby Swanson, Social Se- 
curity Board; R. E. Thomas, District of 
Columbia Vocational Rehabilitation 
Board; Marguerite W. Zapoleon, U. S. 
Office of Education.— Hexen E. Samuer 
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Radio News 


For the last two years the Indiana State 
Teachers College has been making effec- 
tive use of radio broadcasts as a means of 
disseminating information concerning oc- 
cupations and occupational opportunities. 
During the last year in particular the em- 
phasis has been on significant techniques 
in the occupational world. Station 
WBOW has been the outlet. Among the 
topics covered by the 1940 and 1941 pro- 
grams were: 


Occupational Opportunities in the Wa- 
bash Valley. 

Social-Cultural Leisure Opportunities in 
the Wabash Valley. 

Occupational Trends for Boys. 

Occupational Trends for Girls. 

Job Hunting—National Defense Needs. 

Personal Inventory—an Aid in Getting a 
Job. 

Importance of the Interview. 

Letters of Application. 

Reading Job Advertisements. 

Personal Appearance Problems of Young 
Women. 

Jobs Become Careers. 

Personal Growth through Leisure. 

New Jobs Everywhere. 


Epcar M. Stover 





Who’s Who and Where 











Tayrsa W. Amos, Dean of Women and 
Professor of Student-Personnel Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, died May 5, 
1941. Dr. Amos had been associated with 
the university for more than twenty years. 
Before going to Pittsburgh she had taught 
in the Kansas public schools. 


Lester A. KirKENDALL, formerly As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, has 
been appointed head of the division of 
Educational Guidance at the University 


of Oklahoma. He assumed his new posi- 
tion on June 1o. 


Saran Gisson BLANDING, formerly Dean 
of Women and Associate Professor of 
Political Science, University of Kentucky, 
has been appointed Director of the New 
York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University. 


Hat Gistgesen, who has for three years 
been associated with the Junior Employ- 
ment Service at Seattle, has resigned to 
join the employment office force in a unit 
of the Boeing Aircraft Company in the 
same city. Mr. Gislesen was formerly 
President of the Seattle Branch of NVGA. 


Mary J. Drucker is now Supervisor of 
the Columbus Counseling Center of the 
Ohio State Employment Service. For- 
merly she was Supervisor of Guidance and 
Occupational Research of the NYA of 
Ohio. 


Deocracias BoRLONGAN, who has just 
completed his work for the doctorate at 
the University of Michigan, has returned 
to the University of the Philippines where 
he will organize instruction looking to- 
ward the preparation of counselors in the 
high schools of the Islands. 


Donatp M. Cresswett, formerly Man- 
aging Editor of Occupations, has been ap- 
pointed Managing Editor of Publications 
for the American Vocational Association. 
In his new position Mr. Cresswell will as- 
sist in the editing of the AVA Journal and 
will have charge of the national publicity 
of the association. 


Donatp M. Extprep who has been 
Director of Guidance in the Danbury, 
Connecticut, schools for the past year, has 
resigned his position there to become Re- 
habilitation Field Agent in the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service, State Department 
of Education, Montpelier, Vermont. 





Mountain State (West Virginia) 


The Mountain State Branch was for- 
mally organized at Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia, May 29, 1941, with twenty-five 
members enrolled. Mary P. Corre spoke 
at a meeting on May 17, and was helpful 
in promoting the organization plans of the 
new Branch. 


Connecticut 


A luncheon meeting will be held Friday, 
October 31, at Trinity College, Hartford. 
The speakers will be President George E. 
Hutcherson and Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house, Director of the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, and Secretary of 
the State of Connecticut. 


District of Columbia 


President George E. Hutcherson was the 
speaker at the annual spring luncheon on 
May 10 at the Kenwood Golf and Country 
Club. Frank W. Ballou, District Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, gave a brief 
summary of his trip to the Pacific Coast 
with the 1941 Occupational Education 
Tour for School Superintendents. 

““Drop-outs in the Teen Ages’’ was dis- 
cussed at the April meeting by a panel led 
by Frances Humphrey. Participants in- 
cluded Maxine Girts, Woodrow Wilson 
H. S.; Dreng Bjornaraa, Chief, Special 
Placement Problems Section, Social Se- 
curity Board; William Lomaa, Director 
of Personnel Research, The Hecht Com- 
pany; and Franklin R. Zeran, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Atlanta 


“Women in Government’’ was the sub- 
ject of an address given by O. F. Myers, 
District Manager, U. S. Civil Service, at a 
dinner meeting of the Atlanta Branch, held 
on May 1. 
were elected. 


Officers for the coming year 





News of the Branches 


Baltimore 


Because the Branch had been recently 
organized, the complete slate of officers 
was reelected at the meeting held on April 
7. The program featured reports from the 
Atlantic City Convention and the Ninth 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign, spon- 
sored by the Branch during the week of 
March 16. 


Western Michigan 


The annual spring meeting was held at 
Allegan, April 18. An occupational survey 
of the Grand Haven area was reported by 
Claud Bosworth. Covering three towns 
with a combined population of more than 
10,000, it included 5,162 jobs. The inter- 
esting work of the Juvenile Adjustment 
Committee was presented by Ralph Guyer 
of Muskegon. Carl Horn led a panel dis- 
cussion on Guidance in Defense Industry. 
Participants included representatives from 
industry, the State Office of Vocational 
Education, and the State Employment Ser- 
vice. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
and a committee appointed to study the 
basic policies and constitution of the local 
Association. The chairman is Thomas A. 
Dewey, Zeeland, and the resource person, 
Carl Horn, State Chief of Guidance and 
Occupational Information. 

The Branch sponsored a conference with 
the State Employment Service, held at 
Grand Rapids, May 27, to promote a closer 
cooperation between the schools and the 
Employment Service. The conference was 
open to all interested in vocational gui- 
dance. 


Minneapolis 


Opportunities for youth offered by the 
National Defense Program was the topic 
featured at the March meeting. The 
speakers were Rudolph Kogl, Supervisor of 
National Defense 
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Charles Koepke, Administrative Assis- 
tant, Institute of Technology, University 
of Minnesota; and Raymond Nord, Super- 
visor of Vocational Education for Out-of- 
School Youth. Gilbert C. Wrenn and 
Barbara H. Wright gave enthusiastic re- 
ports of the Atlantic City Convention. 


Central Ohio 


An interesting device for discovering 
topics that appealed to the membership 
has been used by the Branch in preparing 
its program for the coming season. Last 
spring a questionnaire was circulated, 
entitled, ‘“What Program Subjects Do You 
Want?”’ Fifteen topics were listed and 
members were asked to rank them in order 
of their preference and to add other sug- 
gestions. Following are the results, with 
the topics ranked according to preference: 
Where Did Your Graduates Go?, Tests and 
Work-Samples, The 1941 Youth Survey, 
Training of Counselors, The Personal In- 
ventory: Uses and Outcomes, Job Analy- 
sis: A Method of Getting Job Information, 
Curriculum Adjustments and the Emer- 
gency, Women in Defense Industries, Selec- 
tion and Instruction in Defense Training, 
Teaching Occupational Information in the 
Schools, Home-Room Teachers and Coun- 
selors, Government Agencies Touching 
Youth, Rackets in Guidance, Jobs in the 
Airplane Industry, and Overcrowded Fields 
for Woman. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


Three meetings were definitely scheduled 
for the coming season by the officers and 
directors who met at luncheon, June 5. 
Other meetings may be announced when 
speakers are available for special programs. 
It was agreed that the Branch should send 
three delegates to the proposed Regional 
Conference, to be held at Hershey in Octo- 
ber. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


Preparation and Certification for Coun- 
seling at the Secondary School Level was 
discussed at a dinner meeting, held June 


10. . The speakers were Arthur Jones, Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, and Chairman of the Sec- 
tion on Preparation for Guidance Service; 
and Henry Klonower, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg. Edwin W. 
Adams, Associate Superintendent, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, was coordinator 
for the discussion. The participants in- 
cluded administrators, teachers, and coun- 
selors. 

A field visit to the training department 
of Gimbel Brothers on April 21 revealed 
the opportunities for youth in department 
stores. Clerical jobs were discussed at a 
dinner meeting held April 24. The speak- 
ers were Dorothy N. Hallowell, Junior 
Employment Service; and Paul Fryer, 
Personnel Department, Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. The able panel of discussants was 
led by Selinda McCaulley. 

Timely articles touching on various 
phases of national defense appear in the 
March issue of the News Bulletin published 
by the Branch. 

The varied activities of the Branch dur- 
ing the past season are vividly portrayed 
in the annual report which was published 
in June, 1941. Among the interesting 
items was the report from the membership 
committee that 70 per cent of the member- 
ship was from the Junior and Senior High 
Schools. The other 30 per cent was 
drawn from vocational and elementary 
schools, universities, government, and mis- 
cellaneous groups. 


Honolulu 


Progress in gathering material for an 
Occupational Handbook was reported by 
William Jones at the final meeting of the 
year held at the YWCA, May 19. Prepara- 
tions were discussed for a special social 
event to honor Roy Anderson, who was 
scheduled to give courses at the summer 
session of the University of Hawaii and to 
conduct a vocational guidance symposium 
at the Territorial Conference of Social 
Work at Hilo. 
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Officers for the coming year were elected 
and E. J. Anderson of McKinley High 
School was named the new editor of Hana, 
the Branch’s monthly news bulletin. 

A picnic was substituted for the regular 
April meeting. In March the apprentice- 
ship bill pending before the Legislature 
was discussed by Clifford Noxon, Senior 
Field Representative, Bureau of Appren- 
tices, Territorial Department of Labor. 


St. Louis 


One of the most interesting programs 
presented by the St. Louis Branch during 
the spring months was that sponsored by 
the Maplewood-Richmond Heights Youth 
Counseling Center, under the direction of 
Miss Claudia Lide. Various agencies, 
public and private, cooperate in the proj- 
ect. These include the schools, the state 
Employment Service, the NYA, the Red 
Cross, the YMCA, the YWCA, the Family 
Service Society and the library boards. 

Recreation, counseling, practice inter- 
viewing, preparation for job-hunting, oc- 
cupational information and work experi- 
ence are all made available to boys and 
girls at the Center. 


New Jersey 


The need for stressing fundamentals in 
educating youth for employment was 
pointed up in the discussion at Rutgers 
University, April 21. The informal supper 
meeting was attended by Middlesex 
County administrators, counselors, and 
personnel workers in industry and govern- 
ment agencies. Rex B. Cunliffe presided 
over the panel, which was representative 
of different fields of activities. Other sub- 
jects included in the lively two-hour dis- 
cussion period were the necessity for the 
intelligent use of tests and the recent ex- 
pansion of personnel departments in indus- 


try. 
Mid-Hudson, New York 


At the picnic at Kingston, May 21, new 
officers were elected. Paul Hasbrouck re- 
ported on his Study Group on New York 


State Legislation Affecting Youth, and 
President George MacAndrews gave the 
report for Clarence Failor’s Study Group on 
Group Guidance. 


New York City 


A discussion of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Purpose and Function of NVGA 
was the chief topic on the program of the 
dinner meeting held on May 27, which 
closed the 1940-1941 season. The four 
members of the Committee who were 
present, Margaret Bennett, Frances Cum- 
mings, Harry D. Kitson, and Chairman 


Jerome H. Bentley, made valuable intro- 


ductory statements which contributed 
greatly to the lively discussion. 


New York University 


The publication of a short monthly 
bulletin of Branch activities was author- 
ized at a meeting held May 15. Officers for 
the coming year were elected and it was 
announced that the Board of Trustees 
would meet June 25 to make program plans 
for the new season. 


Rockland County, New York 


David Mack, Employment Manager of 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
Paterson, N. J., was the guest speaker at 
the meeting at Haverstraw, May 28. A 
report was given of the Hyde Park Re- 
gional Conference, and it was announced 
that Forrest G. Read, District Education 
Adviser of the Trenton District, CCC, had 
invited the group to visit one of the camps. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


The Fourteenth Annual Vocational 
Guidance Follies was presented by the 
students in the Guidance and Personnel De- 
partment at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, April 25. The skit, ‘‘Let’s 
Get Organized," represented the counselors 
in dcounseling center who had been organ- 
ized as an AF of L affiliate, debating re- 
organization under the CIO. To effect 
this reorganization it was necessary to de- 
cide on entrance requirements, which in- 
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volved the construction of a battery of tests 
for vocational counselors. These were 
tried on the office cleaning woman, who 
was a crystal gazer, and on the audience. 
The situation provided an opportunity for 
numerous wisecracks, for caricaturing vo- 
cational guidance procedures, and lam- 
pooning instructors in the department. 
The skit was preceded by a dinner, attended 
as usual by a large number of students, 
alumni, and friends. The cast gave a re- 
peat performance on May to at the Hudson 
Valley Regional Conference, held at the 
Roosevelt Central School, Hyde Park, 
N. Y. 


Seattle 


Walter F. Shaw, Regional Agent for 
Distributive Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, was the guest speaker at the 
May meeting of the Seattle Branch. The 
current training program in Distributive 
Education was the subject of the discussion. 


Wisconsin 


“The Role of the Teacher in Guidance 
Service’’ was the general theme for the 
second regional state meeting held May 17 


at Eau Claire. The panel led by A. H. 
Edgerton had the following discussants: 
Josephine Hintgen, Director of Educa- 
tional Guidance, La Crosse; J. W. Roth- 
ney and T. L. Torgerson, University of 
Wisconsin; A. G. Brown, The Stout Insti- 
tute; E. A. Holm, Director of the School 
of Adult and Vocational Education, Wau- 
sau; A. L. Anderson, Eau Claire. 

At the luncheon, C. Gilbert Wrenn 
spoke on ““The Teacher as a Counselor."’ 
In the afternoon session sectional discus- 
sion groups considered the topics presented 
in the morning. 


Owing to the illness of Gertrude Wolff, 
the regular Assistant Editor, this issue of 
the Magazine was prepared for the printer 
by Bettie Weary, a long-time member of 
NVGA, whose syndicated column on occu- 
pational opportunities in the New York Sun 
is widely circulated, and who is the author 
of a forthcoming book in this field. 

Miss Wolff, fully recovered, is now back 
at her desk, hard at work on the November 
issue. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of School Administrators, San Francisco, California, 


February 21-26, 1942. 


American Education Week, November 9-15, 1941. 
American Vocational Association Convention, Boston, Massachusetts, De- 


cember 10-13, 1941. 


‘Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, San Francisco, 


fornia, February 17-20, 1942. 


Cali- 


Educational Records Bureau Conference, Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 


October 30-31, 1941. 


National Vocational Guidance Associagion, San Francisco, California, 


February 18-20, 1942. 
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A New National Guidance Association Organized 


HEADQUARTERS IN CHICAGO 


In the light of the arguments advanced by several writers in this issue (pp. 29-37) 
that there should be a national association devoted to social guidance, health guidance, 
civic guidance, recreational guidance, as well as vocational and educational guidance, 


the following announcement is of particular interest. 


The news that such an associa- 


tion has been organized will undoubtedly influence the thinking of many readers about the 
current proposal that the National Vocational Guidance Association should drop vo- 
cational guidance as its major emphasis and transform itself into a Guidance Associa- 


tion.—Ep. 


HE MIDWEST Guidance Association, 

which for two years has operated as a 
local organization, comprising school prin- 
cipals, superintendents, teachers, and coun- 
selors interested in pupil personnel work, 
has enlarged its scope by reorganizing 
(March 25, 1941) as the National Gui- 
dance Association. Its purposes are stated 
as follows: 


1. To help the individual counselor, 
homeroom teacher, classroom 
teacher, and administrator to recog- 
nize and discharge his guidance re- 
sponsibilities to the individual stu- 
dent, the home, and the community. 

2. To make it possible for teachers in 
guidance work to meet and discuss 
mutual problems. 

3. To promote better guidance pro- 
grams and services in our schools. 

4. To encourage and participate in 
research projects in the field of gui- 
dance. 

5. To encourage the coordination of 
activities of all local regional and 
national agencies, both school and 


otherwise, concerned with the prob- 
lem of guidance of youth. 


Memberships, which are confined to 
educators and educational institutions, 
are of two classes—institutional and 
individual. The association has a mem- 
bership of 500, grouped into five districts. 

The officers of the organization are as 
follows: Chairman, M. P. Nelson; vice- 
chairman, Dean Flagg;  secretary-trea- 
surer, G. L. Anderberg; Advisory members, 
D. J. Brumbaugh, University of Chicago, 
C. E. Erickson, Northwestern University. 
Headquarters are at 720 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

The official organ of the association 1s 
N.G.A. Guidance Notes, which appears 
quarterly. 

The annual conference was held May 3 
at Northwestern University. A report is 
given below: 

“Guidance in Action’’ was the theme 
for the Conference program which opened 
with a general session, addressed by Ed- 
ward H. Stullken, Principal, Montefiore 
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School, who spoke on “‘Guidance—an 
Adjustment Process."" At the sectional 
meetings the following topics were pre- 
sented: ‘“Vocational Guidance’’—Leader, 
Frank Endicott, School of Education, 
Northwestern University;  ‘“‘Guidance 
and Defense’’—Leader, Lester Schloerb, 
Director of Occupational Research, Board 
of Education, Chicago; “‘Democracy and 


the Guidance Program’’—Leader, N. E. 
Watson, Supt. of Schools, Northbrook, 
Ill. 


The main business of the Conference was 
consideration of the new constitution 
which was unanimously adopted. The 
Conference sessions were open to all per- 
sons interested in guidance. 


New York State Counselors Meet 


—_ Sixtn Annual Conference on Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance, spon- 
sored by the New York State Counselors 
Association, Syracuse University, and the 
Bureau of Guidance of the State Education 
Department, was held in Syracuse July 
17-19. 

On the morning of the opening day the 
conference divided into eleven discussion 
sections to consider such practical topics 
as “Training for National Defense,’’ **Vo- 
cational Guidance in Small Schools,” 
“The Dictionary of Occupations,’ *“The 
Homeroom and Classroom Teachers’ Con- 
tribution to Guidance,’’ ‘‘Problems of 
Beginning Counselors,’’ ‘‘Coordinated 
Placement Practices,’’ ‘‘Using Occupa- 
tional Information,’’ ‘Studies of Youth 
Who Have Left School,’’ ‘‘Selection of 
Trainees in the National Defense Training 
Program,’’ ‘‘Individual Analysis,’’ and 
“Out-of-School Youth and Defense.’ 

At the luncheon session which followed, 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Editor of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, delivered the prin- 
cipal address. In his talk entitled, ‘‘Help- 
ing Youth Choose a Career,"’ Dr. Kitson 
outlined the fundamental factors of voca- 
tional guidance and emphasized the specific 
steps which are necessary in the vocational 
guidance process. Following the luncheon 
Royce E. Brewster, Occupational Informa- 


tion and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, James J. McEntee, Director of 
the CCC, and C. L. Shartle, Chief of the 
Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, spoke before the after- 
noon general session. 

Mr. McEntee outlined the work of the 
CCC since its inception in 1933, emphasiz- 
ing its transition from an experiment in 
unemployment relief to an educational 
agency rendering a service to the youth of 
the country. He reported that 88 per cent 
of the CCC enrollees have been below 
twenty years of age. Mr. Shartle described 
the work of the Occupational Analysis 
Section, stressing particularly its value to 
vocational guidance counselors. Such 
work as the development and use of trade 
and aptitude tests, the Occupational Dic- 
tionary and the lists of job families which 
his office issues were thought to be of vital 
importance to the work of vocational 
counselors. He pointed out that although 
much of the work of the Occupational 
Analysis Section had, from necessity, been 
devoted lately to defense occupations—to 
aid in the selection and employment of de- 
fense workers—the same information will 
serve to place this huge army of men in 
non-military jobs when the need is over 
by showing what civilian occupations the 
individuals may enter. 

Ax the dinner session Charles C. Ward, 
Principal of the State Normal School, 
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Plattsburg, New York, posed the question 
of whether or not we are going to maintain 
the ideals of freedom and individual worth 
in the kind of society we are creating. He 
described his recent experience in defense 
training work in which he found hundreds 
of men desiring to learn an occupation, 
who had not previously had the opportu- 
nity. He asked what is the matter in a 
state which spends millions of dollars 
upon education that in one section alone 
600 men had never had any guidance or an 
opportunity to learn an occupation. We 
must redouble our efforts, he held, to 
make certain that the dizzy tempo of our 
lives will not so exceed developments in 
government, religion and education that 
we will destroy the very thing we are 
building. Ernest Reed, Director of the 
Summer Session, Syracuse University, 
served as the toastmaster. 

At the last general session, Warren K. 
Layton, Director of Guidance and Place- 
ment, Detroit, Michigan, and Henry E. 
Abt, Director of the Group Cooperation 
Department of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, made the principal ad- 
dresses. Mr. Layton described “‘A Voca- 
tional Guidance Service in a Large City,” 
emphasizing particularly the necessity for 
the complete organization and coordina- 
tion of all community agencies. Mr. Abt 
explained the interest of the NAM in this 
field and the importance which industry as 
a whole placed upon sound vocational 
guidance. He pointed out that those 
working in the field of vocational guidance 
have a particularly important contribution 
to make at the present time because of the 
increased industrial dislocation and the 
rapid development and decline of occupa- 
tions in various fields. The NAM through 
its Group Cooperation Department is 
working upon a plan of cooperation with 
the NVGA to aid guidance work in com- 
munities. Further announcement of this 
program will be made as the details are 
worked out. 

At a business meeting of the New York 
State Counselors Association, C. C. Duns- 
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moor, Director of Guidance, New Rochelle, 
New York, was elected President to suc- 
ceed Marjorie Nial, Troy, N. Y. Garrett 
Nyweide, Director of Guidance, James- 
town, N. Y., was elected Vice-President 
after serving for the past year as Secretary- 
Treasurer. Mrs. Coleen Smith of Syracuse, 
N. Y., was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

The climax of the conference was a ques- 
tion hour at luncheon, during which men- 
bers of the audience asked questions and 
posed discussion topics to a panel consist- 
ing of Dr. Kitson, Warren K. Layton, 
Henry E. Abt, C. L. Shartle, Nannie Mae 
Williams, Arnold Hess, Jerome H. Bentley, 
Glenn L. Lembke, and Mitchell Dreese. 
Robert Hoppock, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University, served as pace- 
master for the panel. 

Rosert H. SHarrer 





North Carolina Conference 


Three hundred persons—teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents—registered for 
North Carolina's first large Summer Con- 
ference on Vocational Guidance, which 
was held at Duke University July 15-16. 
Instead of a series of smaller conferences, 
meeting at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Duke University, and North Caro- 
lina State College, it was decided this year 
to inaugurate the plan of a single large 
summer conference, to be held at one of the 
above-mentioned institutions every three 
years. 

Sponsored by the North Carolina Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, the North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 
the University of North Carolina, North 
Carolina State College, and Duke Univer- 
sity, the theme of the Conference was 
“Guidance Problems Confronting North 
Carolina Public Schools, 1941-1942." 

With the exception of one formal address 
delivered at the final session by A. V. 
Overn, Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the program— 
which was under the direction of B. G. 
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University—was made up entirely of dis- 
cussion periods. 

Convening in the afternoon, the first 
session, which was presided over by Car- 
son A. Ryan of the University of North 
Carolina, considered the subject of *‘Indi- 
vidual Inventory and Counseling.’ The 
second session, meeting in the morning of 
the second day, under the chairmanship of 
Edward W. Boshart of North Carolina 
State College, reviewed the subject of 
“Occupational Information and Voca- 
tional Training.”” Following this discus- 
sion period, the conferees recessed for 
luncheon, the exclusive objective of which 
was fellowship or ‘getting acquainted.’ 
There were no speeches. 

In the afternoon, the third and final ses- 
sion, over which P. H. Gwynn of David- 
son College presided, was held. This 
meeting was addressed by Dr. Overn on 
“Guidance in Our Public Schools.’” The 
discussion topic, considered from many 
angles by the participants, was ‘‘Place- 
ment and Follow-Up.”’ 

Contrasted with the more usual con- 
ference method of formal talks and dis- 
cussion periods, the program structure of 
this summer conference was composed al- 
most wholly of the discussion-period tech- 
nique, and it was found to be both highly 
popular and valuable. 

Epwarp W. BosHart 


Vermont Conference 


The Second Annual Guidance Institute, 
sponsored by the Vermont State Depart- 
ment of Education and the University of 
Vermont, was held at the University, 
July 29-30. 

With the theme, ‘Articulating Various 
School Levels through Guidance Pro- 
gtams,"" the Conference was launched in 
the afternoon of July 29 by the chairman, 
Edwin W. Davis, Director of Educational 
Research and Guidance, State Department 
of Education. Following Dr. Davis, 
Bennett C. Douglass, Director of Summer 


Session, University of Vermont, discussed 
‘“Articulation—a Vermont Educational 
Problem,”’ and Dana M. Cotton, Director 
of Vocational Guidance, Maine State De- 
partment of Education, spoke on the 
subject of “Articulating Various School 
Levels via Guidance." 

The next three sessions of the Conference 
were given over to group discussions, with 
the participants reviewing from many 
specific angles such topics as ‘‘Bridging 
the Gap between Elementary and High 
School,”’ “‘Orientation from High School 
to College,’’ and “‘Entering a Vocational 
Curricula or School’’; while the final ses- 
sion, scheduled for the afternoon of the 
second day, considered the timely topic, 
“Training Opportunities through National 
Defense.’" John E. Nelson, Supervisor of 
Trade and Industries, Vermont State De- 
partment of Education, acted as Chairman 
for this meeting. 


The Michigan Camporee 


The second annual Michigan Guidance 
Camporee, sponsored by the State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education and the 
Western Michigan Vocational Guidance 
Association, was held July 28-31, at Camp 
Michi-Vo-Ed, Allegan, Michigan. The 
chairman was Eugene B. Elliott, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Addresses and discussion groups were 
scheduled for the daytime sessions. The 
evenings were left free for recreation. 

On the program were Franklin Zeran, 
Specialist, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, who spoke on “‘Successful Guidance 
Practices in Various Parts of the Country"’; 
Orlo Crissey, Director of the Flint, Michi- 
gan, Guidance Center, who discussed 
‘Trends in Guidance Based on Recent Re- 
search"’; and Walter Greenleaf, Specialist, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, whose 
topic was ‘‘Providing More Adequate Oc- 
cupational Information"’; also Harry Kel- 
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ley, Personnel Manager, American Seating 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, whose 
subject was ‘‘What Industry Expects of 
the School in Guidance’’; and Lyle Spen- 
cer, Director, Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, who spoke on *‘Present and Future 
Trends in Occupations.” 

Among the subjects treated in the group 
discussions were: ‘‘Guidance Implications 
for the Curriculum,”’ ‘‘Integrating Gui- 
dance in the Subject Matter Fields,’’ ‘‘In- 
Service Training of Teachers,’’ **Providing 


N. E. A. Convention at Boston 


ORE THAN 300 teachers, counselors, 
M school administrators, and business 
executives attended the vocational gui- 
dance sessions of the Seventy-Ninth Annual 
Convention of the National Education 
Association, which met at Boston on June 
30 and July r. 

The first session was built around the 
topical theme, “‘What Lies Ahead for 
Secondary Education."’ Hardy R. Finch 
of The High School, Greenwich, Conn., 
who was the Program Chairman for the 
Department of Secondary Teachers, opened 
the meeting. Other addresses were: ““The 
Twofold Aspect of English Learning,” 
Charles Swain Thomas of Harvard Univer- 
sity; ‘“The Function of Secondary Educa- 
tion in a Modern World,’’ George E. 
Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Academy, 
Norwich, Conn.; “‘The Teacher and the 
Public,” Frederick J. Moffitt, Director of 
Public Relations, New York State Teachers 
Association; and “‘Home, School and 
Democracy,’’ Freda G. Winning, Assistant 
Professor of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Immediately following the general ses- 
sion, the Secondary Teachers held a sec- 
tional meeting, at which Archibald Tay- 
lor, President-elect of the New England 


Guidance Services without Increasing 
Costs or Teacher Load,’’ ‘‘Coordinating 
the School and State Employment Place. 
ment Services,’’ ‘Providing Counseling 
Services without Full or Half-Time Coun- 
selors,”’ “‘Securing and Imparting Occupa- 
tional Information,’ and ‘‘The Place of 
the Parent in the Guidance Program”; 
also ‘Utilizing Community Resources in 
Guidance,"’ “‘Making Occupational Sur- 
veys,’” and ‘Guidance after the Defense 
Boom.”’ 


VGA presided. The feature of this meet- 
ing was the staging of two lively demons- 
trations of how not to apply for a job by 
Roland Darling of The Job Hunters, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Darling was assisted in 
his presentation of the two illustrative 
interviews by a real job hunter. 

The program of the second day included 
a luncheon at the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, which afforded at- 
tendees the opportunity of greeting old 
friends and meeting new ones. At the con- 
clusion of the luncheon, three Three 
Minute-Talks, in a lighter vein, wer 
given by the following: A. Lincoln Filene, 
a pioneer in vocational guidance; Susan 
Ginn of the Boston School Department; 
and Jesse B. Davis, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Education at Boston University 
—both past presidents of the NVGA. 

The afternoon session, which followed 
immediately, was held at Burdett College. 
Mr. Taylor opened the meeting by present 
ing George E. Hutcherson, President of 
NVGA, who in turn introduced Francs 
Spaulding, Dean of the Harvard Graduate 
Schoo! of Education, whose address was 
generally considered to be the highlight 
of the two-day session. 

“Guidance and the Youth Problem’ 
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was the topic on which Dean Spaulding 
was scheduled to speak, but he explained 
at the outset that he would prefer to talk 
first about the youth problem and then the 
implications for vocational guidance. His 
remarks were based for the most part upon 
the study of young people in Massachusetts, 
the recently completed Massachusetts Em- 
ployment Study. All figures were true as 
of June, 1940, before the onset of the 
present emergency, but the implications 
for vocational guidance remain the same. 

Enumerating the kinds of jobs which are 
open to young people leaving school in 
Massachusetts, Dean Spaulding’s findings 
were: 


Jobs requiring six months or more of 
preliminary training—2o per cent. 

Jobs requiring from one to six months 
of such training—30 per cent. 

Jobs requiring less than one month of 
such training—so per cent. 

Jobs in which the habit of working 
under adult conditions and according 
to adult standards is valuable—100 
per cent. 


All these jobs, he pointed out, are found 
chiefly near home. He then enumerated 
the kinds of training young people seeking 
work or leaving high school in Massa- 
chusetts have been given to prepare them 
for jobs: 


Nearly 50 per cent have had only aca- 
demic programs involving no direct 
preparation for any kind of job. 

Slightly more than 30 per cent have had 
some commercial training—bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, and stenography. 

Only 20 per cent have had direct voca- 
tional preparation. 

The number of those who have had unit- 
trade training or college training just 
about equals the vocational demand 
for such young people, but 

There is little or no assurance that the 
right young people get the right kinds 
of training. 


The speaker then indicated the conse- 
quences of the above combinations of cir- 
cumstances : 


Plans for work or further study are quite 
out of keeping with actual oppor- 
tunities. 

Jobs are usually obtained through luck, 
knowing the right people, or “‘per- 
sonality.” 

Young people become divided into two 
large groups, habitually employed and 
habitually unemployed, chiefly on the 
basis of the accident of getting a first 
job quickly. 

In summing up his talk, Dean Spaulding 
stressed the fact that the schools need to 
undertake, and the community to support, 
a much more active responsibility than 
most schools now assume for seeing that 
the right pupils get the right kinds of 
education and right kinds of job opportuni- 
ties. A question period and a brief recess 
followed Dean Spaulding’s discussion. 

When the meeting was resumed Marion 
Russell, Employment Supervisor for Wo- 
men of the American Mutual Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass., introduced J. E. 
Doyle of the General Electric Company of 
West Lynn, Mass. Mr. Doyle, who spoke 
briefly on the use of aptitude tests in the 
selection of employees, stated that since 
1926 no one had been hired in his organiza- 
tion without first having been given some 
kind of test. Only 10 per cent of those who 
apply to General Electric for office jobs, 
he reported, can pass the stenographic test, 
and but 4o per cent have qualified for the 
semi-skilled jobs. The school, Mr. Doyle 
held, should become more realistic about 
conditions of work in business and indus- 
try, and broaden its curriculum to meet 
existing needs. 

The last speaker on the program, S. 
Lyman Wells of the Public Health De- 
partment of Harvard University, read a 
paper prepared by L. J. O'Rourke, Director 
of the Division of Research for the Federal 
Civil Service Commission. In his paper 
Dr. O'Rourke described the development 
of the selective service tests and emphasized 
the importance of the testing program 
which is being used by the government. 

H. Adele Howe of Burdett College 
acted as Chairman of the Program Com- 
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mittee for NVGA. The meetings were all 
well attended and a great deal of interest 
and enthusiasm was evidenced, particu- 
larly during the question periods. 

Carot M. Situ 


Alabama Career Conference 


The Eighth Annual Career Conference 
for high school girls was held June 25-28, 
1941, at Alabama College, Montevallo. 
The Conference leader was Dean Adah 
Peirce, Hiram College (Ohio); and the 
Director, Rochelle Rodd Gachet, Director, 
Vocational Advisory Service, Alabama 
College. The membership, limited to 250, 
included only junior and senior high school 
girls recommended by their principals as 
being in the upper one-fourth of their 
classes and as having shown qualities of 
leadership. 

The program included vocational test- 
ing, counseling, and a series of 28 occupa- 
tional round tables, at which the speakers 
were leaders in their respective fields. 
Each girl was advised to attend at least 
five of the round tables. The findings of 
the Conference will be published in bulle- 
tin form. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Developments in the planning of gui- 
dance programs in elementary and secon- 
dary schools in the metropolitan area and 
selection of students for technical training 
for national defense were among the topics 
presented at a Conference sponsored by the 
Division of Guidance, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, May 9-10. The 
varied program included case conferences, 
demonstrations, and round-table discus- 
sions. Among the participants were Mar- 


garet E. Bennett, Visiting Professor, 
Teachers College; Gertrude Forrester, 
Assistant, Teachers College; Stephen 


Habbe, Connecticut State Department of 
Education; and J. Kirk Seaton, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. The Committee in Charge 


was Robert C. Challman, Esther Lloyd- 
Jones, and Percival M. Symonds, Chair. 


man. 


Defense Symposium 


Tuned to the present emergency, a sym- 
posium entitled *“The Schools and the De- 
fense’’ was held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on August 6. 

Participated in by several leading educa- 
tors, all of whom are specialists in par- 
ticular aspects of the economic and social 
scene, the topics of the symposium cov- 
ered a wide and varied range of subjects. 
Among the speakers, all professors on the 
faculty of Teachers College, were: Harry 
D. Kitson, Editor of Occupations, who 
considered the pertinent subject, “‘Gui- 
dance and Defense Occupations’’; Nicko- 
laus L. Engelhardt, who spoke on ‘‘Pre- 
Induction Education’’; and Hamden L. 
Forkner, who discussed ‘‘Vocational Fit- 
ness.’ 

Copies of the talks, which will be found 
valuable for teachers, counselors, and other 
educational specialists, may be obtained, 
as long as the supply lasts, by writing to 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Tiding Them Over 


Young men unemployed or with a low 
income are tided over a difficult period 
through membership in the Triangle Club 
at the YMCA, 1421 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia. The story of this service is told in 
the News Bulletin of the Vocational Gur 
dance Association of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity. After referral from a reliable 
agency, a young man between the ages of 
16 and 25 is given a searching interview. 
If he is accepted he is assigned a room 
renting for 20 per cent of his wages if his 
weekly income is $15 or less. If he is unem- 
ployed he receives a room rent free for two 
weeks and every effort is made to place 
him in a job. 
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Events in Washington 











U. S. Office of Education 


Caart—A clear, comprehensive chart, 
“Defense Job Training,’’ has been issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education. Its 
oficial journal, School Life, carried the 
chart as an insert in the April issue. It 
gives authoritative facts on 24 federally 
aided or operated programs offering train- 
ing for work in defense industries or the 
armed forces. Posted on the office wall of 
a counselor this chart would be a useful 
guide to anyone seeking information on 
training opportunities. Reprints are avail- 
able for free distribution. 


OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
GuIDANCE SERVICE 


ConFERENCE—The Second National Con- 
ference of State Supervisors met in Wash- 
ington May 8, 9, 10. The office staff and 
the following supervisors were present: 
Dana M. Cotton, Maine; R. Floyd Crom- 
well, Maryland; George P. Haley, Massa- 
chusetts; Carl M. Horn, Michigan; Fred- 
erick C. Seamster, Missouri; George E. 
Hutcherson, New York; S. Marion Jus- 
tice, North Carolina; Clifford P. Froelich, 
North Dakota; Winston Riley, Puerto 
Rico; Edwin W. Davis, Vermont; F. M. 
Treat, Wyoming. These supervisors of 
guidance on the Defense Program were also 
present: Porter H. Garland, North Caro- 
lina, and George T. Donahue, New York. 


Social Security Board, Bureau of 
Employment Security 


Yours Services—The need for training 
and placing young workers in occupations 
essential to defense was discussed at a 
Washington conference, April 21-23. The 
staff of the Youth Services Unit of the 
Bureau of Employment Security met with 
Supervisors of Youth Services from 13 


State Employment Services. The compre- 
hensive counseling program set up at the 
local employment office at Erie, Pa., was 
described. A handbook explaining this 
procedure will be distributed for use in 
State Employment offices throughout the 
country. Problems confronting rural 
youth and cooperation with other youth- 
servicing agencies were also considered at 
the conference. 


New Institute of Adult Education 


Through a Carnegie Corporation grant 
of $350,000 to Teachers College, Columbia 
University, an Institute of Adult Education 
has been established. Among its objec- 
tives will be the promotion of the growth 
of the movement and the training of pro- 
fessional and part-time leaders. The voca- 
tional and educational guidance of youth 
and adults, and the role of adult education 
in the present national emergency, also 
will be investigated. Field studies and 
surveys will be made by the staff of the 
Institute. 

Morse A. Cartwright, Director of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, is the Director of the new Institute, 
also bearing the title, Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University. Dr. Cartwright 
will continue as Director of the American 
Association for Adult Education, and will 
serve as liaison officer between it and the 
Teachers College Institute. The Associa- 
tion will discontinue publication of the 
Journal of Adult Education, and will issue in 
its place a quarterly, The Adult Education 
Journal. 

Dr. Cartwright is a former associate 
editor of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, and was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Occupational Conference. It was through 
the good offices of the American Associa- 
tion of Adult Education, serving as the 
agency of the Carnegie Corporation, that 
N¥YGA received the terminal grant of 
$30,000 for the support of Occupations. 
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Chicago Council Formed 


Spurred by the needs of the defense pro- 
gram, thirty-eight Chicago organizations 
concerned with vocational guidance, train- 
ing, and employment have united to pro- 
vide a coordinated program for transition 
from school to job and from one job to the 
next. The community-wide organization, 
called the Vocational Guidance Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago, has elected the 
following officers: President, A. A. Liver- 
ight, Jewish Vocational Service; Vice- 
President, Rheua Pearce, Industrial Rela- 
tions Association; Treasurer, James B. 
Hamlin, State Employment Service. 

The purpose of the Council is to effect 
better community organization, link to- 
gether existing programs, and eliminate 
duplication. It includes such organiza- 
tions as the Association of Commerce, the 
CIO, the North Shore Division of the Illi- 
nois Education Association, Boy Scouts, 
and the Chicago Federation of Labor. The 
major governmental organizations are 
represented (NYA, WPA, State Employ- 
ment Service, Chicago Relief Association) 
as well as private agencies. 

At the organization meeting it was 
pointed out that unscrupulous agencies for 
vocational guidance are operating, charg- 
ing exorbitant rates and giving unsound 
advice. One of the Council's first tasks 
will be to survey existing agencies and to 
provide unbiased information on facilities 
for vocational guidance. ! 

Later the Council hopes to become a 
clearing house for individuals and organiza- 
tions desiring information about voca- 
tional guidance and placement facilities. 
Advice will be given volunteer organiza- 
tions, service clubs, and community groups 
in planning career conferences, guidance 
programs, and other projects. The Council 
will cooperate with the public libraries in 
planning complete vocational guidance 
bookshelves. 


1In a later issue the Magazine hopes to print a 
blank prepared by the Committee on Professionai 
Ethics of the NVGA for use in surveying and rating a 
vocational guidance agency.—Ed. 


News Briefs 


The Rotary Club’s continuing interest in 
vocational guidance was manifested by a 
week-end career institute, made possible 
by them on May 17 and 18 in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Sponsored by the Council Educa- 
tional Alliance and the Jewish Vocational 
Service, the two-day meeting offered coun- 
sel and assistance with vocational prob- 
lems to a large group of youngsters. 


+ + + 


The Yonkers, N. Y., public schools have 
been making surveys of a number of indus- 
tries. The project, under the supervision 
of Robert E. Carey, Director of Vocational 
and Educational Guidance for the schools, 
was carried on by the school counselors. 
Among the occupational areas covered 
have been the manufacture of freight and 
passenger elevators, the operation of chain 
stores, and the manufacture of hats. 


+~ + + 


Recognizing the need for a more ade- 
quate vocational guidance program, es 
pecially for youth of high school age, the 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, Health and 
Welfare Council appointed a committee to 
study ways of presenting this problem to 
local civic groups. The Chester County 
Health and Welfare Council is an organiza- 
tion to coordinate all county agencies con- 
cerned with health, welfare, planning, and 
education. The Council's Committee has 
asked teachers’ guilds, school boards, 
parent-teacher associations, Scouts, boards 
of trade, and other civic groups to organize 
discussion groups and conferences to cot- 
sider the adequacy of the vocational gu- 
dance program in the community. 


> + 


Mechanically minded youth in Spring- 
field, Vermont were invited to participate 
in a field trip which included a talk on 
“Occupational Opportunities in the Me 
chanical Field,’ and a tour of machine 
shops and a foundry. This was one of 
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dozen such tours offered during the year 
and sponsored by the Springfield Public 
Schools, local manufacturers, and the 


YMCA. 


Convention Speeches Published 


Many of the speeches given at the Atlan- 
tic City Convention, February 18-22, 1941, 
have been published in various journals. 
Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was Chairman of a CGPA Committee to 
report on these publications. She submits 
the following list: 


Occupations, April, 1941: ‘‘Obstacles to an 
Apprenticeship Program,’’ William F. 
Patterson; ‘New Developments in 
Worker Analysis,"’ Charles A. Drake; 
“Sampling Technique in Surveying Oc- 
cupations,"” Elmo Roper; ‘‘Role of 
Faculty Advisers in a Personnel Pro- 
gram,’’ C. Gilbert Wrenn; *““Women in 
Defense Occupations,’’ Marguerite W. 
Zapoleon; ‘“The Preparation and Cer- 
tification of the School Counselor,” 
Arthur J. Jones; Excerpts of meetings of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 


Journal of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, March, 1941: ‘The Demo- 
cratic Way of Life in a Period of Con- 
flict,"” Herbert E. Hawkes; ‘“Women’s 
Opportunity in Industry,’’ The Honor- 
able Frances Perkins; ‘‘Opportunities 
for Working Women Today,”’ Robert K. 
Burns; ‘‘New Career Frontiers for the 
Trained Women,”’ Margaret A. Hickey; 
“Twenty-Five Years in Review,’ Presi- 
dents of the Association; ‘‘The State 
Association of Deans,’’ M. Eunice Hil- 
ton; “‘Off-Campus Housing,’ Frances 
Maisch; Excerpts of Section Meetings of 
N.A.D.W.; ‘The Education of Women 
for Community Responsibilities in a Re- 
organizing World’’—*‘Religious Educa- 
tion,’’ Helen C. Battrick; ‘‘Recreation,”’ 
Katherine D. Ingle; ‘‘Citizenship,’’ Mrs. 
Francis Donaldson; ‘‘Home,"’ Helen D. 
Bragdon; ‘‘War and Peace,’’ Caroline F. 
Ware. 


Journal of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, June, 1941: ‘‘Relation of Per- 
sonnel Needs of the Federal Government 
to the Future of Women’s Education,”’ 
Arthur Sherwood Flemming; ‘The 
Dean as an Administrator,”’ N. L. Engle- 
hardt. 

Educational Trends, June, 1941: ‘‘Plans of 
Educational Institutions for Women in a 
Reorganizing World,’’ Ruth Strang. 

International Altrusan, April, 1941: 
“Women and the Defense Program,”’ 
Marguerite Zapoleon; ‘Readjustment 
of the Mature Worker,’’ Hester Hood. 

Women’s Work and Education, February, 
1941: ‘‘Women in the Defense Pro- 
gram,’ Mary H. S. Hayes. 


Vocational Guidance in the Canal Zone 


The shift of vocational plans of high 
school freshmen at Balboa, Canal Zone, 
has been reported by the Assistant Prin- 
cipal, S. E. Esser. In September at the 
beginning of the school year, the freshmen 
boys and girls were asked to state the oc- 
cupations they intended to enter. In May, 
after a course in occupations, they were 
asked to answer the same question. The 
record shows that 43 per cent of the boys 
and 27 per cent of the girls had changed 
their plans. It was not assumed that all 
the changes were due to the course in voca- 
tions, as many other factors were involved, 
but it was felt that if the course had en- 
abled the students to compare various oc- 
cupations in the light of their own quali- 
fications, much had been accomplished. 

Among the reasons given for the changes 
in occupational plans were personal limita- 
tions, a shift in interest, and overcrowded 
fields. “‘I am poor in math,"’ one boy 
wrote, who changed from engineering to 
the merchant marine. Another shifting 
from medicine to art, said, “‘I have become 
interested in art and modern architecture”’; 
while a third substituted chemical engi- 
ngering for accounting because he had dis- 
covered the latter field was overcrowded. 
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The Defense Training Program 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


pee KALEIDoscopic changes in the 
swiftly expanding defense program 
complicate the task of counselors endeav- 
oring to help youth plan for their occu- 
pational future. Both counselors and ex- 
pectant young workers will find particu- 
larly helpful the booklets noted here, 
even though the day-by-day headlines 
may have altered the picture by the time 
this issue is in the hands of our readers. 

How to Fit Yourself for Defense Jobs (Home 
Craftsman Publishing Corp., 115 Worth 
Street, New York. 25 cents) gives tips 
from employers, jobs with a future, op- 
portunities for training and employment, 
and other practical information. A sam- 
ple trade test for machine shop workers 
is included and an annotated bibliography 
of reference books for home study. Among 
the 300 best defense jobs listed, the young 
worker will find some occupations open 
to him even though he may be untrained 
or semi-skilled. Job-seekers with an eye 
to the future will consider carefully the 
chapter, “‘Eleven Industries Where Job 
Opportunities Are Greatest.’’ 

Vocational Defense Training is a special 
edition of the AVA Journal and News Bulle- 
tin (American Vocational Association, 
1o10 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C.). It reports the record of the voca- 
tional schools during the past year—more 
than a million persons trained or in train- 
ing May 1, 1941, two months ahead of 
schedule, and asks the schools to accept 


the challenge of a program which calls for 
millions more in the coming year. 

Beautifully illustrated, the booklet 
briefly tells the story of training on all 
fronts. The published reactions of indus- 
trial executives and personnel managers 
to the training program are encouraging 
to those who have been responsible for its 
execution. 

Training problems for the emergency 
and for the future are presented in A/J-Out 
Defense Job Training, the report of the 1941 
Occupational Education Tour for School 
Superintendents (25 cents. Address Ed- 
win A. Lee, Dean, School of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles). 
In 1937 this same group visited key cities in 
the central and eastern states to study the 
occupational adjustment of youth. The 
tour was led by Dr. Lee, then Director 
of the National Occupational Conference. 

On the 1941 tour the superintendents 
visited Seattle, Oakland, and Los Angeles 
to study the regular public school pro- 
grams of vocational education and par- 
ticularly the national defense training 
programs. The report, edited by Don M. 
Cresswell, former Managing Editor of 
Occupations, offers certain findings and 
recommendations. These include sugges- 
tions on equipment, plant, curricula, selec- 
tion of trainees and teaching personnel. 

It is recommended that training classes 
under school supervision be set up within 
private industrial plants after all facilities 
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for training within the local school sys- 
tems have been utilized. Coordination 
with CCC, NYA, and other agencies is 
urged. Educators are warned to be on 
guard against programs that exploit 
youth . . . ‘we urge that all institutions 
offering national defense job training be 
made subject to public regulation through 
the proper state educational officials."’ 

The long-range program states that 
“the schools can and should provide oc- 
cupational orientation and vocational 
guidance for all who come under their 
supervision."’ The substantial gains in 
educating for work must not be lost in the 
zal for the emergency. Educators, like 
statesmen, must take the long look ahead, 
must plan now for the period of occupa- 
tional adjustment which will attend the 
demobilization of armies and industries. 

An Appendix to the report lists Army 
and Navy trades for which public voca- 
tional schools can provide basic training. 
It gives also a list of publications on voca- 
tional defense job training. 

The report has been sent to school 
superintendents in the larger towns and 
cities and to state education officials. 
It should also be on the desk of every 
counselor.—GERTRUDE WoLrF 


EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS. By Davey, 
Smith, Myers. New York, D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1941. Pp. 372. $1.68. 


As the name implies Everyday Occupations 
by Davey, Smith, and Myers describes the 
ways in which common people earn a 
living. Unlike many of the older books 
on occupations, it does not overemphasize 
the sealiealine and white collar jobs. It 
te dignity to commonplace workers by 
escribing first the lowly job that a young 
beginner might take in each field, and then 
Progressing step by step to a description 
of the top positions. In this way the book 
conveys more convincingly than could be 
done by statistical tables the idea that the 
bulk of Americans are wage earners doing 
tather commonplace but very necessary 
work. 

In organizing this book, the authors 


have followed the old Census classifica- 
tion, devoting a chapter to each of the ten 
Census occupational groups Instead of 
trying to cover all occupations in each 
group, they have described typical jobs of 
typical industries. Under professions, 
only workers in the medical fields are 
treated. In manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, only automobile, textile, and 
baking industries are covered. One might 
wish, however, that this chapter had been 
expanded to include the building trades. 
One might wish also that the authors had 
added a chapter on homemaking since this 
is the everyday occupation of most women. 

The book is written in a clear, straight- 
forward manner that would interest high 
school students. It is so graphic that one 
feels that the authors have Reoned “first 
hand’’ what it is to operate an electric 
shovel in a mine or to be a hammerman in 
an automobile factory. The photographs 
used as illustrations have been carefully 
selected and contribute immeasurably to 
giving the reader a real understanding of 
what workers actually do. In so far as 
any book can present correct data in this 
changing age, this book does. Undoubt- 
edly some statements regarding hours and 
wages will soon be out of date, but the 
authors have tried to avoid this danger 
as much as possible by omitting a discus- 
sion of aspects which change rapidly. 
They suggest that pupils get these from 
pamphlets. The book contains no data 
from the 1940 Census. It does not treat 
occupational trends or industrial history 
or labor problems. In other words, it is 
not an ‘‘occupational civics’’ text book. 
It is merely, as the name implies, a vivid 
account of how every-day people earn 
their living.—Barsara H. Wricur, Super- 
visor of Counselors, Board of Education, 
Minneapolis. 


Cw 


WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE GOOD IN 
COLLEGE. By Samuel L. Hamilton. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, 
1941. Pp. 32. Ten cents. 

When is a student a success in college? 


Educators, business men, parents, and 
students all have definite opinions re- 
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garding the achievement of that goal; 
but unfortunately most of those opinions 
are not based on facts. Professor Samuel 
L. Hamilton of New York University has 
sought to present facts regarding success 
in his study, What It Takes to Make Good in 
College, a pamphlet published by the Public 
Affairs Committee. 

These facts were collected from the 
study, ‘From School to College,’’ which 
analyzes the post-secondary school life of 
3,167 seniors in 103 schools. Of them, 
1,547 were followed into forty typical 
colleges. Some interesting factors of suc- 
cess are learned from this study. 

“*Success’’ is defined as satisfactory per- 
formance in ten areas throughout college 


life: 


1. Health is dependent upon satisfac- 
tory conditions for living (prefer- 
ably on campus) and study, interest 
and participation in athletics, and 
normal religious and social activi- 
ties. 

2. Scholarship is achieved by those who 
are most nearly normal physically 
and mentally and whose home back- 
grounds have provided some stand- 
ards for their intellectual work. 

3. Financial Stability is apparently best 
developed in those students with 
high scholarship standards and nor- 
mal personality development. 

4-5. Family, Home and Religious back- 
grounds are all fundamental factors 
in providing a student with the 
stability he needs for achievement. 

6-10. Morals and Discipline, well-bal- 
anced Personalities, sound Social Re- 
— and the quality of Reach- 
ing Out tor contacts and understand- 
ing of various phases of our culture 
are all found to contribute to the 
success of students. 

Success in these ten areas of the student's 
life is achieved by the individual who 
has a definite purpose, is well adjusted 
socially, is capable of decisive action, and 
is sensitive to all types of people and situa- 
tions which he meets. Case studies are 
given in the analysis to illustrate student 
successes and failures. 

After summarizing these factors which 
help students make good in college, Pro- 


fessor Hamilton outlines the responsi- 
bilities which homes, schools, colleges, 
churches, and students all have if college 
education is to be more successful. All 
these institutions must accumulate facts, 
utilize them in the development of more 
effectiveness and quit making judgments 
based on opinions.—Apax Pztrce, Dean of 
Women, Hiram College, Hiram, Obio. 


ow 


CHOOSE AND USE YOUR COLLEGE. 
By Guy E. Snavely. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1941. Pp. 166. $2.00. 


From this book the high school gradu- 
ate may obtain information on reasons for 
going to college, criteria for selecting a 
college, methods for meeting college ex- 
penses, what and how to study, college 
training and careers, college life, and the 
college graduate’s outlook on life. 

Among the reasons given for going to 
college are culture and refinement, im- 
proved citizenship, mental training, and 
preparation for entrance to professional 
schools, leadership in the professions, and 
the enjoyment of leisure. The treatment 
of mental training, especially thinking, 
savors of formal discipline. 

Among the criteria for selecting a col- 
lege are: the training of the faculty and 
its teaching reputation; the fees and living 
expenses; the financial stability and in- 
tegrity of the college; the traditions of 
the college; strength of the departments 
in the student’s particular needs; records 
of the alumni of the college; and member- 
ship in an accredited list of colleges. The 
author’s accredited list would be more 
helpful it it contained the names of all 
colleges on such lists. 

College expenses may be taken care of 
by selecting a college which charges only 
a nominal tuition and by means of 4 
scholarship, a loan, part-time employ- 
ment, alternating college work with gain- 
ful labor, and cooperative boarding houses. 
The book contains a list of foundations 
which make loans to college students. 

The foundation courses which the stu- 
dent should select during his first two years 
in college and the majors and minors for 
the second two years are discussed. The 
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student is referred to personnel officers for 
assistance in the preparation of his courses 
of study. 

In the chapter on ‘‘How to Study” such 
aids are mentioned as: intense application; 
regular preparation; the best place for 
studying; improvement of the memory; 
improvement of reading; use of the li- 
brary; the aid of counselors; the im- 
provement of health; and the discrimina- 
tion of the more from the less important. 
Much good material could be added to 
this chapter. I am also convinced that 
general training in reading is of little 
value to the college student. He must be 
taught how to read the materials of each 
course by the teachers of the course. 

The liberal arts college lays a foundation 
for a liberal culture which is an asset to 
professional work. Moreover, by personal 
advice, interest tests, and references to 
occupational literature the student is aided 
in the selection of a suitable occupation or 
profession. Only one reference to occupa- 
tional literature is given in the book. 

College life includes all those student 
interests and activities which are not 


directly connected with the work of the 
classroom. The author discusses the value 
of friendships and the means and methods 
of making them; the value of health and 
the efforts of the college to improve and 
preserve it; and the kinds and values of the 
social life and organizations of the college. 

The book is well written and should be 
widely read by those high school gradu- 
ates who can profit by a college course, as 
well as by many students who have already 
entered college.—J. D. Hettman, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo. 


ow 


OCCUPATIONS IN RETAIL STORES. 
By Dorothea de Schweinitz. Scranton, Pa. 
International Textbook Co., Revised Edi- 
tion, 1941. Pp. 422. $2.75. 

The wide range of retail occupations, 
the nature of the work, hours, wages, and 
labor relations are all covered in this 
study. For youth considering careers in 
retail stores and for counselors, it is in- 
valuable. The book has a pleasant, read- 
able type and attractive format. 





PERSONNEL WORK 


service. 


622 pages 


SILVER 
New York 





By Germane and Germane 


Personnel Work in High School is a textbook in the philosophy, 
techniques, and practice of guidance. It is designed to serve (1) as 
a basic text for classes in guidance and counseling, and (2) as a 
manual in guidance for administrators, counselors, and teachers-in- 


Embodying the results of five years’ experimentation and investiga- 
tion in forty-two high schools, this book provides a program of 
guidance so flexible that it can be used in any school. Throughout 
the book the emphasis is first on getting the teacher to see the need 
for guidance and then showing her how to tackle the job successfully 
with whatever facilities may be available. 


BURDETT 


Chicago 


IN HIGH SCHOOL 


List Price $4.00 


COMPANY 


San Francisco 
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The original study was prepared for the 
Occupational Research Section of the 
NVGA and jointly sponsored by the 
Association and the U. S. Employment 
Service. The same meticulous investiga- 
tion that marked the preparation of the 
first edition has characterized this revised 
edition. The material has been brought 
up to date through the use of the 1935 
Retail Census and there have been certain 
additions: more information on the co- 
operative movement, the training program 
for distributive occupations, and labor 
organizations. The same persons who had 
reported on stores for the earlier edition 
revisited stores in Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Geneva, N. Y., and in 
California and Georgia. The information 
collected covered more than 7,000 sales- 
persons. 

The author, well known to our readers, 
is now Regional Director, National Labor 
Relations Board, St. Louis. Formerly she 
was an employment counselor and a mem- 
ber of the research staff of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service.—G. W. 





Exclusive Vocational Guidance 
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Sound Films—Film Strips 
Bring Workers to the 
Classroom 
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yout May DoYour Students 
ms” Know Jobs? 


“Your Life Work"’ Films show what youth should 
know about jobs in various industries. Warren 
T. Powell, director, Dept. Student Counseling, 
Boston University, writes: ‘‘We are indebted to 
the producers of the films which have been so 
carefully and intelligently produced.” 

Two New Films—The Electrician and The Engi- 
neer, ready in October. 

20 Vocational Guidance Film Strips—Group 1, 
ten strips covering U. S. Dept. of Labor Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles. Group 2, ten strips 
covering industrial occupations, crafts, etc. 
Student guides accompany these strips. By 
Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf and Franklin R. Zeran, 
Washington, D. C 

Send For: “Specialist’’ circular, explaining how 
Vocational Guidance can be a part of the whole 
school curriculum. Also, details of new 35 mm. 
Film Strip series. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


Old Colony Bidg. 330 W. 42nd St. 
Des Moines, lowa New York City 
7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago, lil. 
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GUIDEPOSTS FOR RURAL YOUTH. 
By E. L. Kirkpatrick. Washington, D.C., 
The American Youth Commission, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1940. Pp. 167. 
$1.00. 


The American Youth Commission has again pro- 
duced a fine report for youth leaders, describing the 
successful efforts of communities to improve the con- 
ditions of rural youth during this eee 

The author related his contributions to about half 
of the 21,000,000 youth between 16 and 24 who live 
in rural communities. Sixty per cent of these 10,000,- 
000 are farmers’ sons or daughters. These youth are 
increasing five times as rapidly as the population and 
have more vocational problems than the average urban 
youth. 

The vocational guidance theme is especially weli 
developed in the opening chapter on ‘‘Finding Jobs” 
and to a less extent in succeeding chapters. In 
short, the author has tried to provide some guide- 
posts for developing all-around rural, adolescent 
programs. 

In ‘‘Finding Jobs,"’ one of the biggest youth prob- 
lems of today is the ‘‘surplus of youth marking time 
while they wait.’ Problems discussed include those 
of locating young people, finding the jobs, getting 
youth sat the together, and, finally, contributions 
to these problems by different agencies. In finding 
out about young people, Kirkpatrick suggests we start 
with facts from youth surveys such as the Maryland 
study by the American Youth Commission, the New- 
ark Valley and the Rockland County follow-up 
studies in New York, or the Breathtit County, 
Kentucky, in-school study of youth becoming avail- 
able for jobs. 

In a functioning vocational guidance program we 
should follow the youth survey by trying to locate 
jobs. This is complicated by the fact that of every 
25 youths ‘15 must look for employment’’ other 
than on farms. The 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers, 
Rural Scouts, and others have programs which point 
out the opportunities on farms. The vocational agri- 
culture teachers with the assistance of some of the 
above groups have a plan for canvassing farms for 
jobs. In Wisconsin, NYA workers and regular high 
school pupils cooperate with the agricultural ex- 
tension service in job surveys, whereas the latter 
does it alone in New York. Newark Valley, Rock- 
land County, and other communities offer excellent 
examples of local job surveys including the rural jobs. 
Brunner and Lorge in Rural Trends in Depression Years 
give many suggestions as to opportunities in villages. 

Bringing the youth and jobs together is illustrated 
by offers of Ohio communities for generous share 
agreements. Vocational agriculture teachers, fed- 
eral-state employment services, the Farm Security 
Administration, Rural Electrification Administration, 
agricultural colleges, and vocational school staffs 
such as New York's Farmingdale school, all offer 
successful plans of placement in agricultural jobs. 
Finding non-rural jobs for farm youth and guiding 
rural youth toward jobs related to farm skills by 
means of tests and other guidance techniques have 
been tried. 

Contributions by community agencies in obtaining 
jobs and alleviating unemployment are critically 
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Youth should stay in school until at 


evaluated. 
least 16 years of age, federal-state employment ser- 
vices should enlarge their facilities for rural youth 
and more coordination of these with the CCC, NYA, 
and service clubs would be helpful as was proved in 


Maryland and North Carolina. A national service 
such*as the Occupational Outlook Service by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, coupled with local job 
surveys and with state direction and coordination of 
employment, is a workable goal. 

qually rich are the suggestions in succeeding 
chapters about vocational education, general educa- 
tion, recreation, religion, health, family life, youth 
organizations, and cooperation. Especially helpful 
to counselors are the descriptions of the functioning 
of “organizations for youth" and of the coordination 
of community agencies to serve young people. 

Here are the guiding principles in working with 
tural youth: Start with a local survey of youth and 
jobs and with a simple but expanding objective and 
program. Then use local resources and get coopera- 
tion among community agencies, between youth and 
adult groups, and between urban and rural interests. 
Finally encourage youth to participate by working 
with them rather than for them on some vital com- 
munity problem. 

Any counselor would enjoy this guidebook, pro- 
lific in practical programs which should help to 
strengthen their programs in the weakest of all places, 
the village and rural high school. Many counselors 
will also want to write to the above mentioned places 
and agencies for more details about their programs.— 
E. W. Davis, Director of Educational Research and 
Guidance, Vermont State Department of Education. 





Publications Received 





Byers, Margaretta. Help Wanted—Fe- 
male! New York, Julian Messner, Inc., 
1941. Pp. 386. $2.50. Illustrated. 


Restricted to occupations in the ‘‘fashion industry”’ : 
comparison shopper, buyer, merchandise manager, 
stylists, publicity director, copy writer, lay-out artist, 
model, |e means etc. Contains quizzes for prospec- 
tive clothes counselors, stylists, etc., hints for hunting 
jobs in this field. Appendix contains lists of institu- 
tions where training _ fashion occupations may be 
secured, 


Whiteman, Paul, and Lieber, Leslie. 
How to Be a Bandleader. New York, 
Robert McBride & Co., 1941. Pp. 144. 
$2.00. 


“Today the field is crowded and the competition is 
terribly stiff. Music lessons are imperative; study 
with experienced teachers. There's one thing be- 
sides musical excellence that requires stressing—that's 
a well-rounded education."” These are some of the 
bits of advice to boys who are ambitious to become 
bandleaders. An entertaining book for the Career 
Corner in the school library. 





Air Workers 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





Now Available 


FOURTEEN 
PICTURE FACT BOOKS 


¢ Movie Workers « Household Workers 
Farm Workers « Office Workers « 
News Workers ¢ Textile Workers « 
Radio Workers « Nurses at Work « 

Retail Sales Workers « Machinists at Work 


Prepared by 
The Picture Fact Associates ~ Alice Keliher, Editor 


Timely texts, graphically illustrated, to help boys and girls 
find their places in the world of work. 


Library Workers 
Railroad Workers 
Doctors at Work 


List $0.80 each. 
49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Holland, Kenneth. Work Camps for 
College Students. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1941. 
Pp. 32. 25 cents. 


This study made for the American Youth Commis- 
sion describes specifically five camps east of the Mis- 
sissippi operated by American Friends Service Com- 
mittee in the summer of 1939. The author discusses 
the significance of the work camp as laboratory experi- 
ence br social science students, describes life at the 
camps, and offers constructive suggestions. Both 
counselors and teachers will be interested in this ac- 
count of a new technique for preparing young men and 
women for citizenship. 


Holland, Kenneth, and Bickel, George 
L. Work Camps for High School Youth. 
Washington, D. C. American Council of 
Education, 1941. Pp. 27. 25 cents. 


This study, also prepared for the American Youth 
Commission, is a companion piece to Work Camps for 
College Students. It describes three camps for high 
school youth operated by Associated Junior Work 
Camps, Inc., during the summer of 1940. In New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, and the Kentucky mountains, 58 
boys and girls shared an experience in communal liv- 
ing, did manual labor on various projects which 
benefited the local communities, participated in field 
trips and recreation programs. The staff members 


Mildred Lincoln Billings’ 
GROUP METHODS 
of STUDYING OCCUPATIONS 


Second Edition,* 480 pages, 57 x 834, 


$3.00 


In the nature of a handbook of principles and pro- 
cedures in that function of the total guidance 
program concerned with the imparting of educa- 
tional and vocational information, this new book is 
presented in the same spirit of helpfulness that 
initiated, inspired, guided, and contributed to the 
contents of the original book. The author has 
treated in a practical way the problems of formu- 
lating objectives, and of providing guidance in- 
formation. A wealth of practical suggestions for 
teachers and guidance workers directly concerned 
with serving youth has been assembled. 


*A revision of the former TEACHING ABOUT 
VOCATIONAL LIFE, by Mildred E. Lincoln. 


Send for an Examination Copy On Approval 


International Textbook Co. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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were either experienced in the work of the college 
camps conducted by the American Friends Service 
Committee or had been counselors in schools and col- 
leges. The informal — atmosphere gave a unique 
opportunity for individual guidance, and the authors 
suggest that an extension of the work camp movement 
could be used in a program of broadening the schoo! 
curricula. 


Smith, Charles M., and Roos, Mary M. 
A Guide to Guidance. New York, Prentice. 
Hall, 1941. Pp. 440. $3.00. 

A handbook intended to lead homeroom advisers, 
counselors, and deans through the maze of tests and 
literature surrounding educational and vocational 
guidance today. 


Kandel, I. L. Professional Aptitude Tests 
in Medicine, Law, and Engineering. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1940. Pp. 78. $1.60. 

This study shows what has been done in the use of 
— tests given to determine a candidate's prob- 
ability of success in the professions of law, medicine, 


and opus It does not attempt to be a techni- 
cal study of the validity or reliability of the tests. 


Current Practices in Institutional Teacher 
Placement. National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association, 1941. Pp. 186. 

A symposium by 35 members of the Association, 


covering various am of teacher placement and de- 
scriptive of actual practice throughout the country. 


DeHaven, Robert, and Kahm, Harold §. 
How to Break into Radio. New York, 
Harper's, 1941. Pp. 162. $2.00. 

This book will be helpful to starry-eyed youngsters 
who think they want a career in radio—and may save 
time both for themselves and radio executives who are 
besieged by hundreds of applicants. Chapter 5, with 
its warning on the choice of a radio school, is particu 
larly recommended. 


Willson, Dixie. Hostess of the Skyways. 
New York, Dodd, Mead, 1941. Pp. 352. 
$2.00. 

A fictionized treatment giving the career of an ait- 
_— hostess and including also friends who were 

Ostesses on a train, a ship, and at a hotel. Older 
girls may enjoy this book even though there is rather 
too much “‘sweetness and light.” 


Fraser, Chelsea. Famous American Flyers. 
New York, Thomas T. Crowell, 1941. 
Pp. 352. $2.50. 


Vivid biographies of American aviators from the 
Wright brothers to Douglas Corrigan. While the 
counselor will find no specific vocational implications, 
the book will appeal to youth of all ages interested in 
flying and flyers. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 75 


A Business Credential 
every Employer demands! 


OOD grooming is just as important 

as technical proficiency in qualify- 

ing for a job—lack of personal neatness a 
most frequent cause of losing one. 


Employers particularly will not excuse per- 
spiration odor. Anyone can unknowingly 
offend if the daily-bath-plus-a-deodorant 
habit has not been firmly established. For 
a bath takes care of past perspiration 
only, but a good deodorant prevents risk 
of underarm odor for the whole day 
ahead, Many vocational counselors are 
now aiding their students by impressing 
upon them this important fact. 


Available FREE are our visual aids for 
teaching the value of the daily-bath-plus- 
a-deodorant habit. Among them are wall 
charts pointing out on life-like figures all 
the vital elements in grooming for men 
and women, together with individual stu- 
dent leaflets listing these pointers on good 
grooming. 

Mum, the largest selling deodorant, is a 
daily grooming habit with thousands of 
successful men atid women. They know 
that fatigue, nervousness, stuffy rooms 
and tight clothing increase perspiration 
odor—and that Mum is effective for stop- 


ping odor, yet is harmless to skin and 

clothing. Winter and summer, Mum keeps 

them safe, sure—in business, socially. UM 

takes the odor our of perspiration 
A product of Bristol-Myers Company 
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Good Grooming Wall Chart in “Grooming forthe 

FREE TEACHING HELPS: (I) Color, “Perspiring L_] Job" Charts for 
for Business is Healthful,But..” Men and Women 

BRISTOL-MYERS CO., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York Student leaflets ‘a Samples of Mum 
PLEASE SEND ME THE MATERIAL CHECKED : a ee Fae Seacusting 
Name— ee ____Name of School 
High School ? xii ——Private Business School ?— 
a = —S—S— EE 
Girls Enrolled_ = Boys Enrolled Number of Classes— 
Grade ‘ - : How many Mum samples required for one upper class ?— ——— 


OC 10-41 
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Greenleaf, Walter J. Working Your Way 
through College And Other Means of Pro- 
viding for College Expenses. Washington, 
D. C. Superintendent of Documents, 
1941. Pp. 175. 40 cents. 


Discussion of cost of college courses, specific loan 
funds available, tables, experiences of 1939 students, 
hints for finding part time work, annotated list of col- 
leges and universities. Appendix contains tables 
showing extent of part time work among students in 
specific colleges, ound references, index. 


Keliher, Alice, Editor. Library Workers 
—Farm Workers. New York, Harper's, 
1940. Pp. 56. $1.00 each. 


Two of a series on occupations, prepared by Picture 
Fact Associates. Attractive little books with simple, 
readable text and excellent illustrations. 


Sontheimer, Morton. Newspaperman. 
New York, Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1941. Pp. 336. 


$2.75. 

This lively, practical, candid book should be read 
not only by youth interested in journalism as a career 
but also by all newspaper readers eager to know the 
actual facts about the gathering and editing of news. 


Here’s help for ’teen-aged 
boys and girls 


—in solving personal problems 
—in developing personality and abilities 


A BOY GROWS UP 


McKown and LeBron—$1.56 


A GIRL GROWS UP 


Fedder—$1.24 


Children who shy away from guidance 
books will read these without urging, 
because they are filled with real life 
situations, in the child’s own language, 
which help to dispel much of the mystery 
surrounding adult responsibilities. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 





McCabe, Martha R., and Ratcliffe, Ella 
B. Good References on Selection of Students 
in Higher Education, Bibliography No. 6. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, U. §. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
1940. Pp. 13. Free. 

Annotated references dealing with admissions to 
college and with experiments which have been made 
with different methods of selection and admission. 

Ascher, Charles S$. Educational Prepara- 
tion for Public Administration. New York 
City, Committee on Public Administra- 
tion, Social Science Research Council, 261 
Broadway, 1940. Pp. 14. Free. (Re 
print from The Municipal Year Book, 1940, 
International City Managers Association.) 

A list of 71 colleges and universities offering courses 
or programs of training. 

Palmer, Emily G. Occupational Trends 
in California with Implications for Vocational 
Education. Trends in Counties and Cities. 
Sacramento, Calif., State Department of 
Education, 1940. Pp. 161. 


Part of a series which investigates the industries of 
the state and the most rapidly growing occupations, 
this bulletin presents basic information for the smaller 
geographical and political units. It points out occu- 
pations in which pre-employment training may bk 
given in the schools and suggests occupations in which 
trade-extension, apprentice, cooperative, and foreman- 
ship training may be needed. 


Hosierymaking: Nylon and Silk. Pp. 25. 
Blacksmithing and Harnessmaking. Pp. 19 
National Youth Administration for In- 
diana, Indianapolis. Mimeographed. 


These booklets of occupational information describe 
the industries and suggest employment possibilities 
There are openings for new workers in the hosiery 
mills and the work is particularly recommended for 
girls, preferably high school graduates, without ay 
particular vocational training. Although opening 
in blacksmithing and harnessmaking are necessarily 
limited, because these occupations have not beca 
publicized an actual shortage of workers is reported. 
Boys with mechanical aptitudes and unafraid of hard 
work are advised to investigate the possibilities of 
apprenticing themselves to an experienced worker ia 
these trades, for eventually they may establish a busi- 
ness for themselves. 


Guiding Youth Toward Jobs. Youth Per- 
sonnel Division, National Youth Adminis- 
tration for Ohio, Columbus. Mimeo 
graphed. 


A statement of the purposes and methods of the 
Youth Personnel Division, Ohio NYA. 
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Self 
Measurement 
Projects in 
Group Guidance 
By RICHARD D. ALLEN 


A remarkable contribution to a better 
high-school group-guidance technique is 
offered in the 63 tests covered in this book. 
There are 12 tests of skill subjects and 
background; 15 tests of secondary-school 
subjects; 14 tests measuring interests, in- 
formation, and adjustment; 13 tests of 
special abilities or aptitudes; and 9 tests 
of personality and attitudes. 

Pupils love these tests. They are not 
competitive, but are for the purpose of 
allowing each pupil to measure his prog- 
ress, and to learn more about his abilities 
and prospects. 

The book contains a 14-page explana- 
tion by Dr. Allen of the methods of group- 
guidance testing. Each of the 63 tests is 
covered by the following information: 
Grade-level suggested for the test; state- 
ments of its objectives; suggestions for 
motivating the test; instructions for giving 
it; the issues and implications of the test 
results; and use of test results by the 
school. List price, $2.25. 


INOR GROUP GUIDANCE SERIES 
By Richard D. Allen 


Vol. I—Common Problems in 


Group Guidance............ $1.95 


Vol. II—Case-Conference Prob- 


lems in Group Guidance.... $1.55 


Vol. I1I—Self-Measurement 
Projects in Group Guidance $2.25 


Vol. I1¥V—Organization and Su- 


pervision of Guidance....... $3.65 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 











The Minnesota 


Occupational Rating Scales 
by 
Donald G. Paterson 


University of Minnesota 


Clayton d’'A. Gerken 


Rochester Junior College, Minnesota 


Milton E. Hahn 


University of Minnesota 





Developed by authorities in the field of 
vocational guidance and research, The 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales is a 
guidance unit designed especially for 
counselors and school administrators. 


It consists of: 


@The Minnesota Occupational Rating 
Scales—an illustrated manual which lists 
six ability requirements for each of 430 
occupations 


@The Counseling Profile—an instrument 
which facilitates the use of the manual 
in a counseling situation 


@ The Individual Counseling Records— 
forms on which the counselor can record 
important data derived from testing and 
interviews. Three hundred Records are 
included with each kit. 


This complete unit, in an attrac- 
tive leather case, is only $9.75 


Send in your order now to 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


1700 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc., 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, Georce E. Hutcuerson, Chief, Bureau of Executive Secretary, Clarence W. Fattor, Headquarters 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, State De- Office, 425 West 123rd St., New York, New York 





partment of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Marcarzt E. Bennett, First Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance, Pasadena (Calif.) Schools 
C. Grrpert Wrenn, Second Vice-Pres., Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 
Arnotp M. Hass, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 


Jerome H. Bentiey, Program Director, New York City YMCA 

Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Public Schools, Cincinnati 
Micprep M. Hicxman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wiiu1am K. Hopxins, Manager of Labor Relations, Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Carrott L, Suartie, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service 

Vernon S. Stevens, Vocational Counselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 


Branch President Secretary 

California 

Northern Heber A. Sotzin O. S. Hubbard, Board of Educ., San Jose 

Southern Clyde S. Johnson Herbert C. Anderson, 1646 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 
Canada 

Ontario S. R. Ross Harold L. Armstrong, Shaw Schools, Ltd., Toronto 
Colorado Ben Krim Abby M. Perkins, 645 Garfield St., Denver 
Connecticut Arthur A. Hitchcock Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 


District of Columbia 
National Capital 


Georgia 

Atlanta Stanley M. Hastings Alva B. Lines, 289 Peachtree St., N. E. Atlanta 
Illinois 

Chicago Sidney Tarbox Mary H. Lindley, Continental Ill. Nat'l. Bank aod 


Northern Indiana 


Iowa J. C. Wright A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Quad City Paul Young Morrie Kramer, Chamber of Commerce, Davenport, 
Iowa 
Kansas M. S. Kaufman Alden Salser, 516 N. Estelle, Wichita 
Kentucky C. N. Schutt Helen H. Little, Breathitt H. S., Jackson 
Louisiana 
New Orleans Rudolph O. Vorbusch Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Maryland Hildreth S. Lambert Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 
Baltimore Mrs. Fannie W. Howard —_ Hilda Orr, 1538 Division St., Baltimore 
Massachusetts 
First Corps Area Harold E. Mahoney Louis M. Zimmerman, 1171 Co. CCC, No. Adams 
New England Hazel M. Lewis 
Worcester Albert Farnsworth Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Eprror’s Nore: Readers of Occupations are urgently requested to cooperate in keeping these NVGi 
Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing them to Clarence v 
Failor, Managing Editor, Occupations, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 


Trustees 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Florence N. Cornell 
T. C. Alexander 


Helen Dernbach 


I. B. Irving, Jefferson Jr. H. S., Washington, D.C. 
L. E. Lawson, Shaw Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 


Trust Co., 231 S. La Salle St. 
Frank Chapman, High School, Mishawaka 
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Branch 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Western 


Minnesota — 
Minneapolis 


Missouri 
St. Louis 


Montana 
New Jersey 
New York 


Binghamton 
Capital District 
Central 
Mid-Hudson 
New York City 
New York Univ. 
Rochester 


Rockland County 
Southern Tier 


Teachers College 
Westchester 
Western 


North Carolina 
Ohio 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 


Pennsylvania 
Central 
Erie 
Phila. and Vicinity 


Western 


Puerto Rico 
Guayama 
Rio Piedras 


Rhode Island 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 
Middle Tennessee 


Territory of Hawaii 


Honolulu 


Texas 
Dallas 
South Texas 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 
Seattle 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Wyoming 


President 


Bertha Robinson 
Lawrence Hess 
Boyd R. Swem 


Viola Marti 


Florence Schaper 
W. R. Ames 
Harry A. Wann 


Paul Weyand 
Victor Minotti 
Coleen M. Smith 
Alfred J. Bruckert 
Edith Katz 

Harry Sherman 
Carrie W. Graham 


William Avery 
William F. Kopp 


Ruth E. Salley 
Cleo Richardson 
Norton W. Ruth 


A. W. Honeycutt 


Ernest L. Bowman 
L. R. Frazier 
Frank Porter 
R. D. Miller 


Marion R. Trabue 
Hamilton C. Gillespie 
Marian Bach 


Ira L. Spear 


David C. Lopez 
Adrienne Serrano de 
Laugier 


Elmer V. Devolve 


Edgar M. Cook 
Herbert W. Knopp 


Sanford L. Platt 


J. Floyd Alexander 
Otela Kelley 


John Moore 
Martha Reely 


Mrs. Lorraine Wangaard 


Maj. H. G. Chancey 


C. H. Waller 
R. A. Beckwith 


Ernest P. Marscha!! 


Secretary 


Stuart Cammett, Southeastern High School, Detroit 


Kenneth Lancaster, YMCA, Grand Rapids 
Vivian Humphrey, Hopkins H. S., Hopkins 


Marguerite Stuehrk, 5428 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 
J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 
Jean D. Zuts, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Margaret Foley, East Jr. H. S., Binghamton 

Cora Tobin, 400 Sixth Ave., Troy 

Raymond F. Kelley, Eastwood H. S., Syracuse 

Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy 

Robert H. Shaffer, B.S.A., 2 Park Ave. 

Kathleen Downey, 26 S. Ferris St., Irvington 

Caroline R. Polizzi, Jr. State Employment Service, 65 
Broad St., Rochester 

Margaret Johnson, Catholic Charities, Nyack, N. Y. 

Carol L. Kendall, Thomas Edison H. S., Elmira 
Heights, N. Y. 

Goldie Kaback, 610 W. 115th Street, New York City 

C. C. Dunsmoor, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle 

Candace Doelman, Middleport H. S., Middleport 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 
Josephine Shapiro, 892 Clifton Crest Terrace 

Ruth W. Kohimetz, Horace Mann Jr. H. S., Lakewood 
Norman Goldman, OSES, 145 Michigan St., Toledo 


Mary Alice Laird, Muncy, Pa., RFD 1 

Leo J. Carney, State Employment Service, Erie 

Alice M. Reph, Jr. bemlapinens Service, 8th & Mifflin 
Sts., Philadelphia 

George W. Culberson, 3136 Avalon St., Pittsburgh 


Francisco Montez Hernandez, H. S., Guayama, P. R. 
Féliz Betancourt Pérez, P. O. Box 727, Rio Piedras, 
P.R 


Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 


Curtis G. Gentry, Public Schools, Knoxville 
R. H. Gruber, Tarbox H. S., Nashville, Tenn. 


Mrs. Gertrude Dow, 1031 S. King St., Honolulu 
Mrs. Lucy H. Adams, 4318 Emerson St., Dallas 
C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech. School, San Antonio 


Dorothy Smith, Montepelier 
Katherine Hopper, Fairfax, Va. 


Helen Dunn, West Seattle H. S. 


Mrs. Gladys Scroggins, 1908-36th St., Parkersburg 


Dorothy Strese, Mondovi, Wisc. 
Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 


Margaret Hamilton, 1221 Garfield, Laramie, Wyo. 








OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc., 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, Georce E. Hutcuerson, Chief, Bureau of Executive Secretary, Clarence W. Fatvor, Headquarters 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, State De- Office, 425 West 123rd St., New York, New York 
partment of Education, Albany, N. Y. 





Marcaret E. Bennett, First Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance, Pasadena (Calif.) Schools 
C. Grrpert WRENN, Second Vice-Pres., Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 
Arnotp M. Hass, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 


Jerome H. Bentuey, Program Director, New York City YMCA 

Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Public Schools, Cincinnati 
Mitprep M. Hicxman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wituiam K. Hopxins, Manager of Labor Relations, Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Carrot L. SHartig, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. $. Employment Service 

Vernon S. Srevens, Vocational Counselor, Western Techrical-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 


Branch President Secretary 

California 

Northern Heber A. Sotzin O. S. Hubbard, Board of Educ., San Jose 

Southern Clyde S. Johnson Herbert C. Anderson, 1646 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 
Canada 

Ontario S. R. Ross Harold L. Armstrong, Shaw Schools, Ltd., Toronto 
Colorado Ben Krim Abby M. Perkins, 645 Garfield St., Denver 
Connecticut Arthur A. Hitchcock Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 


District of Columbia 
National Capital 


Georgia 

Atlanta Stanley M. Hastings Alva B. Lines, 289 Peachtree St., N. E. Atlanta 
Illinois 

Chicago Sidney Tarbox Mary H. Lindley, Continental Ill. Nat'l. Bank and 


Northern Indiana 


Iowa J. C. Wright A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Quad City Paul Young Morrie Kramer, Chamber of Commerce, Davenport, 
Iowa 
Kansas M. S. Kaufman Alden Salser, 516 N. Estelle, Wichita 
Kentucky C. N. Schutz Helen H. Little, Breathitt H. S., Jackson 
Louisiana 
New Orleans Rudolph O. Vorbusch Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Maryland Hildreth $. Lambert Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 
Baltimore Mrs. Fannie W. Howard Hilda Orr, 1538 Division St., Baltimore 
Massachusetts 
First Corps Area Harold E. Mahoney Louis M. Zimmerman, 1171 Co. CCC, No. Adams 
New England Hazel M. Lewis 
Worcester Albert Farnsworth Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Eprtor’s Nore: Readers of Occupations are urgently requested to cooperate in keeping these NVGA 
Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing them to Clarence ¥ 
Failor, Managing Editor, Occupations, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 


Trustees 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Florence N. Cornell 
T. C. Alexander 


Helen Dernbach 


I. B. Irving, Jefferson Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 
L. E. Lawson, Shaw Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 


Trust Co., 231 S. La Salle St. 
Frank Chapman, High School, Mishawaka 
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Branch 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Western 


Minnesota — 
Minneapolis 


Missouri 
St. Louis 


Montana 
New Jersey 


New York 
Binghamton 
Capital District 
Central 
Mid-Hudson 
New York City 
New York Univ. 
Rochester 


Rockland County 
Southern Tier 


Teachers College 
Westchester 
Western 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 


Pennsylvania 
Central 
Erie 
Phila. and Vicinity 


Western 


Puerto Rico 
Guayama 
Rio Piedras 


Rhode Island 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 
Middle Tennessee 


Territory of Hawaii 


Honolulu 


Texas 
Dallas 
South Texas 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 
Seattle 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Wyoming 


President 


Bertha Robinson 
Lawrence Hess 
Boyd R. Swem 


Viola Marti 


Florence Schaper 
W. R. Ames 
Harry A. Wann 


Paul Weyand 
Victor Minotti 
Coleen M. Smith 
Alfred J. Bruckert 
Edith Katz 

Harry Sherman 
Carrie W. Graham 


William Avery 
William F. Kopp 


Ruth E. Salley 
Cleo Richardson 
Norton W. Ruth 


A. W. Honeycutt 


Ernest L. Bowman 
L. R. Frazier 
Frank Porter 
R. D. Miller 


Marion R. Trabue 


Hamilton C. Gillespie 


Marian Bach 


Ira L. Spear 


David C. Lopez 


Adrienne Serrano de 


Laugier 
Elmer V. Devolve 


Edgar M. Cook 
Herbert W. Knopp 


Sanford L. Platt 


J. Floyd Alexander 
Otela Kelley 


John Moore 
Martha Reely 


Mrs. Lorraine Wangaard 


Maj. H. G. Chancey 


C. H. Waller 
R. A. Beckwith 


Ernest P. Marscha!! 


Secretary 


Stuart Cammett, Southeastern High School, Detroit 


Kenneth Lancaster, YMCA, Grand Rapids 
Vivian Humphrey, Hopkins H. S., Hopkins 


Marguerite Stuehrk, 5428 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 
J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 
Jean D. Zuts, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Margaret Foley, East Jr. H. S., Binghamton 

Cora Tobin, 400 Sixth Ave., Troy 

Raymond F. Kelley, Eastwood H. S., Syracuse 

Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy 

Robert H. Shaffer, B.S.A., 2 Park Ave. 

Kathleen Downey, 26 S. Ferris St., Irvington 

Caroline R. Polizzi, Jr. State Employment Service, 65 
Broad St., Rochester 

Margaret Johnson, Catholic Charities, Nyack, N. Y. 

Carol L. Kendall, Thomas Edison H. S., Elmira 
Heights, N. Y. 

Goldie Kaback, 610 W. 115th Street, New York City 

C. C. Dunsmoor, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle 

Candace Doelman, Middleport H. S., Middleport 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 
S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 
Josephine Shapiro, 892 Clifton Crest Terrace 


Ruth W. Kohlmetz, Horace Mann Jr. H. S., Lakewood 
Norman Goldman, OSES, 145 Michigan St., Toledo 


Mary Alice Laird, Muncy, Pa., RFD 1 

Leo J. Carney, State Employment Service, Erie 

Alice M. Reph, Jr. Employment Service, 8th & Mifflin 
Sts., Philadelphia 

George W. Culberson, 3136 Avalon St., Pittsburgh 


Francisco Montez Hernandez, H. S., Guayama, P. R. 
Féliz Betancourt Pérez, P. O. Box 727, Rio Piedras, 
P.R. 


Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 


Curtis G. Gentry, Public Schools, Knoxville 
R. H. Gruber, Tarbox H. S., Nashville, Tenn. 


Mrs. Gertrude Dow, 1031 S. King St., Honolulu 
Mrs. Lucy H. Adams, 4318 Emerson St., Dallas 
C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech. School, San Antonio 


Dorothy Smith, Montepelier 
Katherine Hopper, Fairfax, Va. 


Helen Dunn, West Seattle H. S. 


Mrs. Gladys Scroggins, 1908-36th St., Parkersburg 


Dorothy Strese, Mondovi, Wisc. 
Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 


Margaret Hamilton, 1221 Garfield, Laramie, Wyo. 





N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1941-42 


Sections 


Administration and Supervision of Guidance: L. W. 
Wueetock, Board of Education, 249 High Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Individual Analysis: Mrrcurty Dregse, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
Occupational Research: Mary J. Drucker, National 
Youth Administration, Ohio, Hoster Building, 

Columbus, Ohio 

Preparation for Guidance Service: Artuur J. Jones, 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: Epwin W. Davis, State Department 
of Education, State House, Montpelier, Vt. 


Committees 
Committees Relating to Guidance Functions 


Counseling: Curtis G. Gegntry, Public Schools, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Placement: Cart Horn, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Lansing, Mich. 

Scholarship: Ciarence C. Dunsmoor, Board of 
Education, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 


Teaching: Mitton Haun, University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


College Guidance: 

Out-of-School Guidance: A. A. Livericut, Jewish Vo- 
cational Service, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

Secondary School Guidance: S. Marion Justice, State 
Department of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

Special Groups: Amprose Cativer, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Auditing: Rosert G. Bettan, Federal Reserve Bank, 
22 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

Branch Associations: 

Commercial Exhibits: Arnotp M. Hess, State Teachers 
College, Newark, N. J. 

Community Aspects: GERTRUDE Forrester, 
Schools, West Bend, Wisconsin 

Constitution and Organization: Frances CumMMINGS, 
National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 

Convention Program: Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena 
City Schools, Pasadena, California 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 
Representatives: Warren K. Layton, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich. (1942); Leona C. 
Bucuwa tp, Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th 
St., Baltimore, Md. (1942); Lester J. ScHrogrs, 
Board of Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. (1943); Ggorce E. Hutcuerson, State De- 
partment of Education, Albany, N. Y. (1943). 


Public 


Credentials: Mente Kuper, Western Washingg 
College, Bellingham, Washington 

Defense: Mary P. Corre, Board of Education, 
cinnati, Ohio 


Dictionary of Education: Joun M. Brewer, Ha 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Commit 
Harry D. Kitson, Teachers College, Colum 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Legislation: Heen E. Samurt, Arlington, Va. 

Local Arrangements: Spencer Bensow, Merritt B 


ness School, Oakland, California 


Nominations: Leona C. Bucnwatp, Board of Edug 
tion Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Professional Ethics: Jesse B. Davis, Boston Uni 
sity, 84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 


Promotion: Rex B. Cunuirre, Rutgers Univ 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Publications: MarGaret E. Bennett, Pasadena G 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Publicity: Lawrence W. Tice, International Tg 
book Co., Scranton, Pa. 


Purpose and Function: Jerome H. Bentiey, YM 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Radio: Epcar M. Stover, YMCA Schools, § 
63rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Regional Conferences: Warren K. Layton, Board 
Education, Detroit, Michigan 
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